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It  is  now  quite  generally  agreed  that  Germany's  madness 
can  be  traced  straight  back  to  Germany’s  apostasy.  Put¬ 
ting  the  facts  in  terms  of  national  life,  it  is  said  that  Ger¬ 
man  Kultnr,  with  its  brood  of  insane  and  piratical  acts,  is 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  German  Rationalism.  Or,  per¬ 
sonalizing  the  whole  matter,  it  is  stated  that  ex-Emperor 
William’s  philosophy  and  conduct  are  alike  fiendish  be¬ 
cause  his  god,  with  whom  he  seemed  for  so  long  to  be  on 
astonishingly  familiar  terms,  is  not  the  Christian  God  at 
all,  but  some  barbaric  deity.  Here  is  another  case  of  a 
man’s  becoming  like  the  Being  whom  he  worships. 

It  has  not  yet  been  said  that  the  same  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  modern  world’s  con¬ 
ception  of  God  and  its  moral  and  spiritual  state;  and  yet 
the  available  facts  are  just  as  convincing.  Look  at  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  three  things  most  frequently  postulated  con¬ 
cerning  God  are,  first,  that  He  is  love;  second,  that  He  is 
our  Father;  third,  that  He  is  immanent  in  the  universe  of 
which  He  is  the  Creator.  And  of  the  three,  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  affirmed  and  the  universally  accepted  is  that  He  is 
Love.  Even  when  men  think  of  Him  as  Father,  it  is  as  the 
loving  Father.  And  even  when  they  talk  of  His  immanence, 
they  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  immanent  in  love.  The 
stupendous  fact  that  God  is  Love  has  captured  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  Christendom. 

Now,  rightly  interpreted  and  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  that  one  of  the  eternal 
verities  is  of  superlative  value  to  mankind.  “When  John 
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wrote  his  copulative  sentence  in  his  first  epistle,  he  inaug¬ 
urated  a  new  era  in  Christian  understanding.”  But  right 
there  lies  the  crux  of  the  existing  situation.  This  truth  is 
not  rightly  interpreted,  and  it  is  viewed  entirely  apart 
from  its  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  truth.  In  that  state¬ 
ment  I  am  not  referring  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  mod¬ 
em  theology  is  not  orthodox,  but  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  popular  or  prevailing  idea  of  God  is  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  is  the  ex-Emperor’s.  “We  hold  in  our  mind 
conceptions  of  God  that  are  not  much  better  than  the 
Kaiser’s.”  In  his  discussion  of  “  The  Unity  of  God’s  Char¬ 
acter,”  William  Newton  Clarke  says: — 

“We  ascribe  to  God  certain  qualities  of  character,  set 
forth  in  familiar  terms,  but  when  we  come  to  define  them 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  our  own  limitations,  and  how¬ 
ever  large  and  worthy  the  terms  that  we  use,  our  concep¬ 
tions  are  sure  to  become  narrowed  toward  the  dimensions 
of  humanity.  Naturally,  if  not  inevitably,  we  bring  the 
perfection  of  God  down  towards  our  own  imperfections.” 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  The  common  man  has  reduced  the  statement  “  God 
is  Love  ”  to  the  perilous  proportions  of  the  half-truth.  The 
equally  momentous  fact  that  He  is  holy,  that  “  our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire,”  has  been  almost  absolutely  obliterated 
from  his  consciousness.  Whether  right  or  wrong  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  strictly  orthodox  theology,  men  look  upon 
God  as  their  Father.  They  have  forgotten  that  he  is  like¬ 
wise  their  Creator;  their  Sovereign,  to  whom  they  owe 
allegiance;  and  their  Judge,  before  whom  they  must  stand 
at  last  and  give  an  account  of  “  the  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh.” 

Furthermore,  the  modern  idea  of  God  errs  not  only  in 
its  isolation  of  the  central  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  its 
distortion  of  that  truth.  The  perfection  of  God  has  been 
brought  down  to  our  imperfections.  Or,  in  the  blatant 
words  of  the  skeptic  Ingersoll,  “man  has  created  God  in 
his  own  image.”  The  love  of  God  has  been  evacuated  of 
all  ethical  significance  and  all  consequent  spiritual  com- 
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pulsion.  It  has  been  translated  into  terms  of  mawkish 
sentimentalism.  In  these  days  of  a  minimized  parental 
authority,  the  average  man  believes  in  a  Fatherhood  of 
God  devoid  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  exactions.  He  has 
not  thought  the  matter  out  calmly  and  thoroughly,  for  he 
does  not  do  things  that  way.  But  “  there  is  a  logic  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  that  insidiously  smuggles  its  conclusions 
into  the  realm  of  the  intellect.”  By  this  devious  and  peril¬ 
ous  route  he  has  come  to  two  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
convictions. 

The  first  is  that  God  is  not  very  exacting  with  His  weak 
and  erring  children.  This  kindly  disposed  and  thoroughly 
indulgent  parent  not  only  does  not  hold  His  imperfect 
children  blameworthy  for  their  shortcomings,  but  He  will¬ 
ingly  accepts  generosity  in  place  of  righteousness,  human¬ 
itarian  activities  as  a  substitute  for  “  unspottedness  from 
the  world,”  and  spasms  of  virtuous  emotion  as  something 
“  just  as  good  ”  as  the  surrender  of  the  will. 

The  other  conviction  or  vague  feeling  which  men  have 
about  God  to-day  is  that  He  is  eternally  accessible.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  belief  that  they  will  have  in  the  next  world  a 
chance  to  measure  up  to  tae  rigid  requirements  of  a  moral 
and  morally  exacting  God  as  it  is  that  this  easy-going 
quality  in  the  Divine  character  is  permanent;  thus  making 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  however  far  short  they  may  have 
fallen  of  the  Christian  requirement,  an  assured  fact.  The 
average  man,  in  his  loose  thinking,  has  not.  postulated  a 
second  probation.  He  has  done  away  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
bation  entirely.  In  a  strikingly  calm,  dispassionate  article 
on  “  Religion  in  War  Times,”  published  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  of  September,  1918,  Dr.  William  Ernest  Hocking, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University,  says  of 
the  soldier  who  enlisted  in  the  Allied  cause : — 

“Always  there  is  something  that  sets  this  particular  act 
of  dedication  [enlistment]  apart  in  the  mind  of  the  decider. 
...  It  tends  to  put  him  on  fundamental  good  terms  with 
the  invisible  universe  as  with  visible  society.  And  it  is 
likely  to  serve  as  an  unuttered  argument  to  the  effect  that 
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God,  if  there  be  a  God,  will  not  be  too  hard  on  him,  what¬ 
ever  happens.” 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  enlarge  on  the  fact  that 
a  vast  number  of  good  people  have  translated  that  vague 
feeling  into  a  certainty,  and  affirmed  without  hesitation 
that  “  going  over  the  top  ”  means  salvation.  It  is  quite 
essential,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  yet  more  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  vast  numbers  who  never  saw  the  front¬ 
line  trenches  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  “  God  will 
not  be  too  hard  on  them,  whatever  happens.”  In  the  three 
years  just  passed,  especially,  I  have  talked  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  with  men  to  each  of  whom  it  might 
truthfully  be  said,  “  Many  things  thou  lackest  ” ;  and  I 
found  them  all  complacent  and  calm  as  regards  their 
future.  As  one  dissolute  man  said,  “  If  my  Father  w’on’t 
take  care  of  me,  wdio  will?”  Or,  as  another  put  it,  in 
speaking  of  a  mutual  friend  wdio  had  passed  through  a 
period  of  genuine  conviction  of  sin,  “  That’s  all  bosh.  The 
Almighty  doesn’t  retjuire  that  of  anybody.” 

The  prevailing  oi)inion  as  to  the  destiny  of  those  W’ho 
have  died,  wdiatever  their  moral  and  spiritual  state  at  the 
time  of  their  exit,  is  plainly  stated  by  Elizabeth  Ashe  in 
her  story  “Appraisement,”  also  published  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  story  begins  with  the  announcement  of 
Alan  Keid’s  suicide,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  his 
young  w'idow’  that  he  had  been  a  defaulter  of  trust  funds, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  w'as  living  in  illicit  relations 
wdth  his  secretary.  Indignant  and  ashamed,  she  went  to 
call  on  his  mother,  but  found  her  enumerating  his  good 
qualities  as  a  child.  Together  they  read  his  old  letters, 
enlarged  upon  his  cast-off  virtues,  and  decided  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  w’ent  out  of  this  world  a  thief,  an 
adulterer,  and  a  suicide,  he  would  ultimately  be  all  right. 
The  author  sums  up  her  philosophy  in  a  final  statement 
which  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  young  wddow :  “  Past 
and  present  are  only  a  part  of  a  life.  There’s  the  future, 
the  long  future  to  complete  him.  He  will  go  on  —  with 
us,  dear.” 
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In  Dr.  Hocking’s  analysis  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
soldier,  and  Elizabeth  Ashe’s  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  a 
scoundrel,  we  have  the  modern  idea  of  God  at  perigee  and 
apogee.  Not  only  the  man  who  enlisted,  but  also  the  sen¬ 
timentalists  of  all  shades,  the  intellectualists,  and  as  many 
of  the  social  idealists  as  believe  in  a  future  at  all,  have 
taken  the  yearning  of  “  the  larger  hope,”  and  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  “  the  upward  thrust  by  a  Universal  Spirit,”  and  “  the 
half  truths  and  false  psychology  of  popular  altruism,” 
and  the  erroneous  conclusions  of  Christian  Science,  and 
evolved  either  an  indulgent  Parent  who  is  too  tender¬ 
hearted  to  punish  anybody  or  an  automatic  salvation  in 
which  all  men  are  included,  willy-nilly. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  views  of  God  and  destiny 
would  rob  religion  of  its  solemnity,  life  of  its  moral  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  conscience  of  its  authority.  Fifty  years  ago, 
in  his  sermon  entitled  “  One  Chance  Better  than  Many,” 
Horace  Bushnell  pointed  out  the  psychological  stupidity 
and  moral  peril  of  such  a  flabby  and  unethical  faith,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  faith.  To  assume  for  a  moment  that  man 
can  spend  his  whole  life  here  consciously  choosing  the  lower 
and  inferior,  letting  the  animal  in  him  dominate  the  spir¬ 
itual,  substituting  self-will  for  the  will  of  God,  and  then, 
in  the  next  world,  by  some  magical  power  of  Divine  love, 
either  be  made  selfish  and  blessed  at  the  same  time  or 
be  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  is  to  do  violence 
to  all  the  teachings  of  psychology  and  to  corrupt  human 
life  at  its  center.  “  It  is  a  very  self-evident  fact  that  if 
we  had  two  or  more  trials  offered  us,  we  should  be  utterly 
slack  and  neglectful  in  the  first  and  should  bring  it  to  its 
end  almost  inevitably  in  a  condition  utterly  unhopeful.” 
It  is  just  as  true  of  ideas  as  it  is  of  men,  that  “by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  To  put  it  subjectively,  and  to 
use  a  sorely  overworked  and  much  abused  Scripture  say¬ 
ing,  “  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.”  Experience 
proved  to  John  Wesley  that  a  liberal  theology  does  not 
always  connote  a  low  moral  character  in  the  individual, 
for  he  found  that  there  were  heterodox  saints  as  well  as 
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orthodox  sinners.  But  historical  experience  has  proved  be¬ 
yond  peradventure  that  a  flabby  and  unethical  conception 
of  God,  comprehending  a  “  posthumous  salvation,”  —  what 
Bushnell  ironically  calls  “  a  basement  gospel,”  —  reacts 
disastrously  upon  the  race  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  merest 
commonplace  that  the  element  of  reverence  has  gone  from 
our  modern  religion.  With  the  sense  of  God’s  holiness  has 
gone  the  sense  of  man’s  sinfulness,  and  with  the  ethical 
conception  of  the  Divine  character  has  gone  much  of  the 
reality  from  our  religion.  There  is  no  use  in  contrasting 
the  Present  and  the  Past,  in  putting  the  worst  of  to-day 
beside  the  best  of  yesterday.  But  neither  is  anything  to 
be  gained  by  glossing  over  the  facts.  The  triad  of  sins 
which  curses  the  modern  world  is  made  up  of  Hyi)ocrisy, 
Compromise,  and  Presumption.  There  are  many  in  the 
church  who  are  substituting  philanthropic  activity  for 
spiritual  vitality,  formal  religion  for  a  saving  faith,  for¬ 
getting  God’s  insistent  demand,  “  Wash  you,  make  you 
clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes.”  Vain  oblations  have  changed  in  outer  aspect,  but 
they  are  still  offered  by  those  who  dream  of  a  God  who 
can  be  placated  by  gifts.  The  excuse  that  “  a  man  must 
live  ”  is  offered  in  extenuation  for  corrupt  business  prac¬ 
tices  and  participation  in  questionable  enterprises.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  social  order  based  upon  the  clear  consciousness 
that  “you  can’t  compromi.se  on  the  big  things  of  life,”  we 
have  what  Howells  gently  designates  as  “  that  easy-going, 
not  evilly-intentioned  potential  immorality,  which  regards 
common  property  as  common  prey.”  The  universal  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  exalted  ethic  of  revealed  truth  must  give 
way  before  the  pressure  of  individual  physical  necessities 
and  a  hostile  social  order.  The  astounding  thing  about 
the  world  in  general  is  not  that  moral  laxity  exists,  but 
that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  it  is  justified  by  the  specious 
plea  of  “  moral  freedom.”  And  while  the  world  war  has 
modified  some  of  these  evils,  it  has  left  others  untouched. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  say  that  all  this  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  “  social  consciousness.”  Unless  I  have 
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read  both  my  Bible  and  my  history  upside  down,  it  is  due, 
primarily  at  least,  to  the  lack  of  a  “  God  consciousness,” 
a  deep  and  overwhelming  realization  that  Go<rs  love  is 
ethical,  God  Himself  is  inexorably  exacting,  and  “  life  is 
ethical  from  the  outset.”  There  is  a  growing  “  disdain  for 
consequences,”  because  there  are  no  consequences  serious 
enough  to  be  concerned  about.  The  occasional  plea  of  the 
old-fashioned  preacher  to  “  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ” 
is  received  with  supercilious  scorn  or  hilarious  contempt. 
The  simple  and  comfortable  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing 
to  flee  from.  The  average  man  has  answereil  Joseph  Cook’s 
question,  “  Is  there  nothing  in  God  to  fear?  ”  with  just  two 
words,  —  “absolutely  nothing.”  And  so  he  either  contents 
himself  with  spiritual  minimums,  the  calm  confi<lence  that 
“  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  will  not  be  too  hard  on  him,  what¬ 
ever  happens,”  or  the  satisfying  hypothesis  that  the  mys¬ 
terious  ami  unknown  forces  of  another  life  will  etfect  in 
his  indifferent  soul  the  needed  transformation  which  the 
exigencies  of  this  life  could  not. 

Obvious!}’,  then,  any  serious  attempt  to  make  the  new 
social  order  Christian  must  be  accompanied  by  a  rediscov¬ 
ery  of  the  Christian  God.  And  that  means  that  we  must 
turn  from  the  philosophers  and  sentimentalists  and  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  social  idealists,  and  endeavor  to  comprehend 
“  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  revealed 
to  us  not  only  in  what  Jesus  said  but  also  in  what  he  was 
and  did.  It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  jiaper  to  at¬ 
tempt  anything  like  an  outline  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  God;  but  it  is,  to  insist  that  any  doctrine  or  conception 
worthy  of  the  name  Christian  must  emphasize  the  ethical 
consistency  and  unity  of  the  Divine  character.  One  thing 
that  the  race  needs  “  in  order  to  full  goodness  ”  is  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  Perfect  Per¬ 
sonality,  “  with  a  perception  of  what  they  mean  and  what 
they  require.”  Two  generations  ago  men  nee<led  to  l>e  tohl 
that  “  God  is  Love,”  that  He  is  on  their  side.  To-day  they 
nee<l  to  know’  that  God’s  love  is  moral  through  and  through, 
that  He  is  not  on  their  side  unless  they  hee<i  His  voice  and 
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do  His  will.  The  modern  world  sadly  needs  a  re-emphasis 
of  God’s  holiness  and  of  the  retributive  element  which  in¬ 
heres  in  that  holiness.  A  legal  enactment  is  not  necessary 
in  order  that  evil-doers  be  punished.  The  severity  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  is  as  essential  to  His  Fatherhood  as  is 
His  goodness.  Or,  putting  the  truth  in  the  terms  of  cause 
and  effect,  so  popular  in  this  scientific  age,  the  consequences 
of  sin  are  written  into  the  moral  universe  and  the  nature 
of  man,  a  moral  being.  Furthermore,  “a  good  God  de¬ 
mands  that  His  children  be  good,”  and  that  they  be  good 
here  and  now  or  suffer  the  consequences.  To  do  away  with 
the  crucial  character  of  man’s  decision  as  to  the  fulfillment 
of  his  obligations  to  God,  the  probationary  character  of 
life,  and  “  the  strict  limitation  of  the  probationary  period 
to  this  life,”  is  to  deny  the  plain  and  explicit  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  man  who  insists  upon  the  claim  that 
“  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God  must  continue  forever  ” 
ought  to  be  as  honest  as  was  Theodore  Parker  when  he  said, 
“  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  the  everlasting  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  wicked,  but  I  refuse  to  accept  it  on  his 
authority.”  He  ought  to  go  farther  and  admit  that  his 
God  is  not  the  Christian  God.  Soft  and  easy  conceptions 
of  God  have  no  place  in  Holy  Writ.  In  a  terrific  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  a  most  melancholy  prophecy  of 
his  probable  destiny,  Lyman  Abbott  says: — 

“  I  believe  that  he  will  pass,  as  we  all  must  pass,  from 
the  deceptive  lights  and  theatric  shows  of  this  world  to  the 
revealing  lights  and  stern  judgments  of  the  w’orld  to  come. 
There  he  will  stand  for  judgment  before  Him  who  denounced 
as  a  generation  of  vipers,  fit  only  to  be  cast  out  as  the  offal 
of  the  universe  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  Gehenna, 
those  who  had  devoured  widows’  houses  and  made  long 
prayers.  ...  I  have  no  power  to  conceive  what  divine  scorn 
and  wrath  he  will  confront  who  has  spread  over  half  a 
continent,  poverty,  famine,  disease,  slavery  and  death.” 

*  Those  are  puissant  words,  and  right  well  do  they  sound 
in  an  age  of  soft  phrases  and  honeyed  drippings.  But  is 
William  Hohenzollern  to  face  Almighty  God  in  solitary 
shame  and  terror?  Upon  him  alone  are  the  scorn  and 
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wrath  of  an  outraged  Deity  to  be  poured  out?  What  of 
the  whited  sepulchers,  by  no  means  all  “  made  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  who  are  beautiful  without  but  within  are  full  of 
dead  men’s  bones  and  all  uncleanness?  And  the  profiteers 
who,  even  though  they  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  sing  “  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner”  with  tearful  eyes,  justify  Samuel 
Johnson’s  blistering  affirmation  that  “  patriotism  is  the 
last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel”?  And  the  impure,  who  would 
insult  a  holy  God  by  attempting  to  offer  Him  physical 
courage  in  place  of  a  clean  heart?  And  the  apostles  of 
compromise,  between  whose  private  life  and  business  prac¬ 
tices  is  a  “  great  gulf  fixed  ”  ?  And  the  horde  of  selfish 
and  indifferent  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  unending  con¬ 
flict  between  the  forces  of  righteousness  and  forces  of 
evil,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry,  “  Come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty”? 
Is  it  true  that  God  will  not  be  too  hard  on  them  or  that 
the  upward  thrust  of  a  Universal  Goodness  will  bring 
them  at  last  to  blessedness  and  perfection,  while,  cower¬ 
ing  under  the  fury  of  an  indignant  Creator,  William  II. 
suffers  the  punishment  he  so  richly  deserves? 

The  case  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence,  “  When  thy 
judgments  are  on  the  earth,  then  shall  its  inhabitants 
learn  righteousness.”  The  part  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  philippic 
which  needs  to  be  burned  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
race  is  “as  we  all  must  pass.”  When  men  know  clearly 
and  feel  keenly  that  “  God  cannot  be  an  enswathing  kiss 
without  also  being  a  consuming  fire”;  that  His  love  is 
ethical  and  inexorably  exacting;  that  His  insistent  demand 
is  “  for  a  careful  ordering  of  the  present  life  as  antecedent 
to  and  determinant  of  future  destiny  ” ;  then,  and  then 
only,  shall  we  have  a  conception  of  the  Divine  character 
consistent  with  the  inspired  word  of  His  revelation,  justi¬ 
fied  by  psychology  and  historical  experience,  and  provoca¬ 
tive  of  holy  living  and  holy  dying.  A  Christian  social 
order  or  a  widespread  spiritual  quickening  of  the  race 
without  a  clear,  Christian  conception  of  God  is  a  moral 
impossibility. 
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With  the  progress  aloug  scientific  lines,  the  developing 
of  philosophical  thought  and  speculation,  and  the  remold¬ 
ing  of  religious  beliefs  and  theological  dogma,  many  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  ecclesiasticisms  have  undergone  ma¬ 
terial  change.  Sometimes  the  alteration  has  been  quite  a 
radical  one;  for  instance,  in  the  view  of  deity  as  imma¬ 
nent  in  contradistinction  to  the  belief  in  the  transcendence 
of  the  Godhead.  At  other  times  the  variation  appears  to 
be  rather  in  the  method  of  approach  than  in  the  change  of 
the  fundamental  conception  itself.  This  is  apparent  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  The  fact  of  an  incarna¬ 
tion  remains  the  same,  whether  it  is  approached  by  the 
dogmatic  method  of  the  more  conservative  advocates  or  the 
philosophical  method  of  the  liberal  theologians,  although 
the  latter  view  raises  grave  textual  problems.  As  long 
as  the  modifications  in  dogma  were  confined  to  the  more 
speculative  issues,  the  immediate  effect  was  not  so  great; 
but  when  these  began  to  touch  the  ethical  and  practical 
problems,  naturally  there  would  be  certain  corresponding 
results.  In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  sin,  we 
touch  a  decidedly  ethical  and  practical  issue.  If  the  con¬ 
ception  of  sin  is  so  modified  that  it  becomes  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  man’s  development,  —  in  fact,  if  it  is  no 
more  than  good  in  the  making,  —  then,  necessarily,  the 
gravity  and  heinousness  of  sin  disappears;  and  man’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  guilt  for  sin  is  thereby  lessened,  if  not 
eradicated  altogether.  Thus,  in  a  case  like  this,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  alter  fundamental  conceptions  with 
caution,  and  to  look  well  to  the  outcome  of  any  change 
before  the  modification  is  made. 

Before  turning'  directly  to  the  subject,  however,  it  is 
necessary,  since  the  question  of  sin  is  such  a  ramified  one, 
to  institute  a  process  of  elimination,  that  it  may  be  clearly 
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understood  just  which  phase  of  the  issue  is  to  be  treated. 
Together  with  sin  conies  the  query  of  origin,  —  both  meta¬ 
physical  and  non-temporal  and  also  temporal.  Then  also 
theodicy  would  become  a  part  of  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Moreover,  the  relation  of  sin  to  human  destiny 
would  be  a  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account.  But 
these  will  be  dismissed  for  the  time  being,  and  simply  the 
nature  and  essence  of  sin  will  be  discussed,  together  with 
some  closely  allied  features  which  are  sometimes  confused 
with  sin. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject  in  mind,  we  will  consider 
some  of  the  modern  definitions  and  analyses  of  sin.  First, 
we  shall  take  up  the  scientific  exposition  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  the  evolutionary  solution  of  the  problem.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  pan-evolution  there  would  be  no  discon¬ 
tinuity  between  man  and  the  beast.  Sin  would  be  the  in¬ 
heritance  received  from  the  animal  ancestry,  and  all  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  man  to  do  would  be  to 

"  Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

In  such  a  view  sin  is  inevitable,  and  the  responsibility  en¬ 
tailed  on  man  for  its  possession  is  reduced  to  the  test  as 
to  whether  he  does  move  upward  or  not.  If  he  fails  to 
work  out  the  beast  that  is  in  him,  then  he  must  needs  be 
responsible.  Another  evolutionary  view  is  that  when  man 
was  in  the  transitionary  stage  from  the  non-moral  to  the 
moral,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  ideal  upon  entering  the 
realm  of  moral  consciousness,  he  came  short,  he  stumbled 
and  fell.  With  this  view  comes  a  real  responsibility  for 
sin,  and  this  also  reveals  to  some  extent  the  inherent  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  the  falling  short  of  the  ideal  of  the  type  for  man 
and  the  subservience  to  the  lower  instincts. 

Besides  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  problem  of  sin, 
the  philosophical  thinkers  have  also  contributed  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Kant  maintains  that  there  is  in  man  a  radical  evil 
principle.  Julius  Muller  sums  up  the  view  of  Hegel  as 
follows : — “As  to  the  nature  of  evil,  Hegel  makes  it  consist 
in  abstract  subjectivity,  or,  more  exactly,  in  arbitrariness. 
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—  in  making  self  the  ruling  principle,  instead  of  universal 
good,  —  in  the  subject’s  recognition  of  his  individuality 
as  that  which  determines  him,  so  far  as  it  asserts  some 
subjective  interest  in  opposition  to  moral  good.”  In  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  these  subjective  views,  Schopenhauer 
finds  sin  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  Rothe  seeks 
the  origin  in  matter. 

With  the  statements  of  these  two  great  philosophers,  we 
turn  to  the  statements  of  modern  theologians.  First  to  be 
considered  here  is  Schleiermacher,  the  father  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  theological  movement.  In  his  conception  of  the  hu¬ 
man  will,  he  was  a  determ  in  ist,  and  attributed  all  cau¬ 
sality  to  God.  The  Divine  Being,  although  not  considered 
to  be  the  author  of  sin  in  the  same  way  that  he  was  the 
author  of  redemption,  yet  was  in  some  sense  its  author. 
This  reasoning  involves  the  diflBculty  of  making  God  the 
author  of  that  which  was  in  direct  contradistinction  to 
his  will.  The  solution  offered  was  this: — 

“  There  are  two  elements  combined  in  everj'  act  of  sin, 
namely,  the  outgo  of  a  sensuous  impulse,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God.  We  derive  both  without  hesitation  from  the 
eternal  causality  of  God;  but  both  taken  together  do  not 
in  themselves  constitute  sin.  Sin  only  ensues  when  the 
determining  power  of  the  God-consciousness  is  inadequate, 
when  compared  with  the  strength  of  the  natural  impulse. 
But  we  must  regard  this  weakness  of  the  God-consciousness 
at  any  given  stage  of  our  life,  as  rising  from  the  gradual¬ 
ness  of  our  spiritual  development,  and  from  the  conditions 
of  our  present  state  of  existence ;  and  the  original  or  ideal 
perfection  of  man  is  not  thus  done  away.  But  sin,  as  such, 
thus  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  negation,  and  no  mention 
can  be  made  of  a  productive  or  generating  will  of  God  in 
connection  with  it.”  ^ 

Thus  we  see  that  Schleiermacher  closely  associates  sin  with 
the  sensuous  nature;  it  is  the  outgo  of  a  sensuous  impulse 
which  is  stronger  than  the  God-consciousness.  He  also, 
while  rejecting  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  original  sin,  sub¬ 
stitutes  an  explanation  for  the  phenomena.  He  calls  it 
**  the  collective  guilt  of  the  race,”  and  maintains  that  not 
‘Mailer,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin. 
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only  does  sin  come  from  within  man,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
impulse  of  the  sensuous  nature,  but  it  also  comes  from 
without  in  this  sense  of  collective  guilt ;  and  thereby 
arises  our  absolute  need  of  redemption. 

While  Schleiermacher  thus  associates  sin  with  the  sen¬ 
suous  nature  of  man,  or,  rather,  explains  it  on  the  basis 
of  “  the  relative  weakness  of  the  spirit  compared  with  the 
sense,”  Muller  finds  the  principle  of  sin  in  selfishness: 
“  The  I,  that  gloomy  despot,  rules  supreme ;  man  stands 
alone  in  the  world,  shut  up  within  himself,  and  in  a  chaos 
of  selfish  endeavours,  preferences  and  antipathies.”  Man 
desires  to  be  his  own  master.  But  this  principle  does  not 
remain  negative  altogether;  there  is  an  outgo  in  it;  there 
is  an  attachment  to  some  worldly  affection.  Then  direct 
acts  of  sin  result  by  the  working  of  this  desire  in  the  heart 
of  man.  At  first  the  better  self  in  man,  the  understanding 
and  the  will,  is  antagonistic  to  this  dominance  of  the 
lower  impulses,  but  finally  even  these  surrender  to  the 
control  of  the  lower  self.  All  through  the  various  manifes¬ 
tations  of  sin,  this  selfish  tendency  is  evident.  It  is  ap* 
parent  in  covetousness,  falsehood,  pride,  love  of  power,^ 
injustice,  hatred,  and  the  other  forms. 

While  Muller  finds  sin  in  selfishness,  Ritschl  specifies 
that  its  source  is  ignorance.  According  to  his  conception^ 
man  begins  as  a  purely  natural  being  with  self-seeking 
propensities,  and  with  a  moral  will  only  partially  devel¬ 
oped;  this  moral  will  is  a  growing  entity.  Since  sin  thus 
has  its  root  in  ignorance,  the  sense  of  guilt  is  lessened, 
for  man  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  that  which  he  does 
not  know  about.  Moreover,  it  would  also  seem  that  sin 
is  unavoidable,  for  it  arises  through  the  natural  tendency 
of  man  undergoing  development.  Altogether  this  theory 
does  not  seem  to  give  a  very  thoroughgoing  estimate  of 
the  gravity  of  sin.  As  for  original  sin,  Ritschl  rejects  the 
existence  of  this  form  of  evil,  but  instead  maintains  the 
presence  of  social  heredity,  that  is,  there  is  an  “  inheri¬ 
tance  of  evil  not  merely  by  individual  imitation  of  bad 
example,”  as  Pelagius  would  teach,  “but  by  the  inbreath- 
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ing  of  a  tainted  life.  Our  finite  fleshly  nature  surrounds 
us  with  temptation  while  we  are  unformed;  and  social 
pressure  proves  irresistible.”  ^ 

In  contradistinction  to  the  foregoing,  Tennant  finds  the 
secret  of  sin  in  the  volitional  powers.  He  defines  thus; 
“  Sin  will  be  imperfect  compliance  (in  single  volitional 
activity  or  in  character  resulting  from  such  activities) 
with  the  moral  ideal  in  so  far  as  this  is,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  capable  of  apprehension  by  an  agent  at  the  moment 
of  the  activity  in  question,  both  as  to  its  content  and  its 
claim  upon  him;  this  imperfect  compliance  being  conse¬ 
quent  upon  choice  of  ends  of  lower  ethical  worth  when  the 
adoption  of  ends  of  higher  worth  is  possible,  and  being 
regarded  in  its  religious  aspect  (which  may  in  some  cases 
be  wanting).”  In  this  way  he  feels  that  sin  is  differen¬ 
tiated  from  infirmity,  temptation,  and  any  element  that  is 
closely  connected  with  sin.  Moreover,  this  gives  a  sound 
basis  for  culpability ;  for  “  volition,  and  volition  alone,  .  .  . 
is  sinful.” 

Turning  from  British  and  German  theologians  to  Amer¬ 
ican  thought,  we  find  in  Finney’s  account  of  sin,  as  given 
by  Wright,^  an  explanation  based  principally  upon  the 
thought  of  human  depravity.  This  depravity  he  differen¬ 
tiates  into  physical  and  moral.  By  physical  depravity  is 
meant,  when  the  application  is  to  the  mind,  that  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  are  .so  impaired  by  nature  that  “  the  healthy 
action  of  the.se  powers  is  not  sustained.”  Then  moral  de¬ 
pravity  constitutes  a  “  choice  at  variance  with  moral  right, 
and  is  synonymous  with  sin.”  Moreover,  besides  this  state 
of  individual  depravity,  there  is  also  a  condition  of  uni¬ 
versal  depravity.  This,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  is  not  due  to  any  inherited  evil  tendency,  but 
arises  as  soon  as  man  comes  to  the  age  of  responsibility 
or  “  moral  agency,”  because  of  the  weakness  of  human  na¬ 
ture  through  physical  depravity.  Although  sin  lies  essen¬ 
tially  in  “  an  act  of  the  will,”  yet,  owing  to  a  “  physically 

*  Mackintosh,  Christianity  and  Sin. 

*  Wright,  Charles  Grandison  Finney. 
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depraved  ”  constitution,  the  presence  of  external  solicita¬ 
tions  will,  unless  inhibited  by  supernatural  agency,  result 
universally  in  yielding  to  acts  of  sin.  Thus,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  there  is  an  agreement  between  Finney  and  Tennant, 
in  that,  in  both,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  will  in  defining 
sin;  but  Finney  lays  more  stress  upon  human  depravity, 
which  is  not  recognized  by  Tennant. 

Although  many  other  authorities  might  be  cited,  yet 
these  give  at  least  some  idea  of  the  various  interpretations 
given  to  sin.  In  summing  up,  we  have  the  designation 
brute  inheritance,  a  radical  evil  principle  in  man,  arbi¬ 
trariness,  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  in  matter,  the 
feebleness  of  the  God-consciousness,  and  the  consequent 
assertion  of  the  sensuous  impulses,  selfishness,  ignorance, 
and  in  volition.  These  various  theories  may  be  classed 
first  as  subjective  and  objective,  or  may  be  defined  as  those 
which  find  sin  in  the  inner  life  of  man  and  those  which  find 
sin  in  matter.  The  definitions  to  be  included  under  the 
latter  head  would  be  the  location  of  sin  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  in  matter.  These  theories,  however, 
do  not  play  a  large  part  in  the  theological  conceptions,  so 
may  be  set  aside  as  samples  of  the  solution  offered  by  a 
small  number  to  this  problem.  In  taking  up  the  rest,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  nature  of  sin  is  not  found  in 
the  fusion  of  these  various  thoughts  rather  than  in  the 
single  idea  contained  in  any  one  of  them.  Yet  there  must 
be  some  central  thought  around  which  the  others  may 
cluster.  Accordingly  we  need  to  search  for  the  underlying 
principle  of  sin. 

In  whatever  way  we  define  the  nature  of  sin,  there  is 
one  fact  very  evident  —  that  sin  is  a  tragic  element  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  states,  and  nations.  This  truth  conies 
home  with  more  than  usual  emphasis  now  that  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  greatest  war  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Moreover,  it  is  also  evident  that  sin  is  so  deep- 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  man  that  culture  alone  does  not 
necessarily  abate  its  manifestations  and  maliciousness. 
This  is  witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  Germany,  the  land 
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where  Kultur  has  been  nourished  and  fostered,  has  shown 
herself  capable  of  committing  barbarities  equal  to  those 
of  the  uncivilized  nations  of  early  days.  The  day  has 
passed  when  the  shallow  optimism  of  Rousseau  could  find 
much  acceptance.  If  man  is  to  be  perfected,  there  must 
be  something  deeper  than  education  and  changed  social 
and  political  conditions.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  the¬ 
ories  stated  indicate  the  thought  that  sin  is  deep-seated  in 
the  heart  of  man. 

With  these  conclusions  it  seems  that  Kant  has  given  the 
most  comprehensive  and  incisive  interpretation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  sin  in  its  inbeing  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  ‘  radical  evil.’  Along  with  the  good  in  human 
nature  thvells  also  this  evil  principle. 

In  connection  with  the  Kantian  account  of  the  sinful 
nature  of  man,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  Pauline 
hamartiology.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  Paul 
gives  a  very  realistic  description  of  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  dominance  of  this  evil  principle.  It  is 
noticeable  all  through  this  chapter  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  term  hamartia;  never  is  there  a  transfer  to  the  term 
hamartcmas.  If  the  two  terms  were  synonymous,  it  would 
seem  that,  since  the  word  is  repeated  frequently,  the  latter 
term  would  be  substituted  occasionally;  but  this  is  not  so. 
In  regard  to  the  word  hamartia,  Thayer  states  that  in  the 
singular  it  is  used  to  indicate  the  principle  of  sin,  while 
the  plural  denotes  acts  of  sin.  This  being  so,  we  see,  then, 
that  Paul  is  speaking  of  an  evil  principle  in  his  nature. 
Further  we  note  some  facts  about  this  evil  principle.  In 
the  first  place,  it  did  not  become  a  moral  factor  in  the  life 
until  it  was  uncovered  and  revealed  by  the  law;  secondly, 
it  brought  in  bondage  the  will  of  man,  so  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  the  things  he  would ;  and,  thirdly,  it  had  as  the 
place  of  its  activity  the  flesh,  which  is  used  synonymously 
with  the  term  “  members,”  used  in  reference  to  the  body, 
and  the  ego.  From  this  last  statement  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Paul  w’as  teaching  a  metaphysical  dualism,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  evil  nature  of  the  flesh ;  but  we  feel  that  the 
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dualism  is  empirical  rather  than  metaphysical.  The  flesh 
was  “  the  locus  of  sin’s  manifestation,”  but  was  not  inher¬ 
ently  evil. 

With  this  last  thought  of  the  Pauline  delineation  in 
mind,  we  have  suggestions  to  help  us  to  understand  what 
Tennant  terms  “  the  material  of  sin.”  Under  this  desig¬ 
nation  he  places  “  organic  craving,  appetite,  instinct,  im¬ 
pulse,  and  desire.”  Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  These  are 
non-moral,  as  is  also  voluntary  attitude  towards  them 
previously  to  acquisition  of  conscience;  yet  without  them 
there  could  not  be  sin.  In  that  pleasure  is  associated  with 
their  satisfaction,  they  supply  the  basic  incentives  to  sin; 
and  in  that  they  are  called  into  play  in  independence  of 
moral  considerations,  their  presence  imposes  on  every 
moral  being  a  lifelong  moral  conflict,  failure  in  which,  at 
any  point,  is  sin.  This  is  the  ultimate  ‘  explanation  ’  of 
sin.  These  propensities  are  also  neutral  in  respect  of  the 
moral  value  of  what  the  will  may  construct  out  of  them, 
and  necessary,  i.e.  biologically  essential  and  normal,  and 
psycho-physically  inevitable.”  This  description  also  exerts 
a  reflex  influence  and  throws  light  upon  the  Pauline  pas¬ 
sage.  The  term  “  flesh,”  then,  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  a  physical  designation  to  an  ethico-theological  sense. 
The  apostle  is  indicating  certain  tendencies  of  our  phys¬ 
ical  nature  which  serve  as  the  base  of  activity  for  sin; 
they  are  the  weaker  elements  in  our  organism.  In  and 
through  these  elements  the  radical  evil  in  man  becomes 
manifest.  Then  it  is  that  the  ‘  sacredness  of  the  person¬ 
ality  ’  of  man  is  violated,  the  high  ideal  for  which  man 
was  constituted  is  blighted,  and  the  lower  nature  assumes 
a  dominance. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  objected  that,  inasmuch  as 
these  appetencies  of  our  nature  are  non-moral,  and  in 
man  there  are  principles  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil,  then 
the  power  of  volition  might  be  asserted,  to  prevent  these 
elements  becoming  the  avenues  for  the  activity  of  sin.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  will  is  more  or  less  enslaved  under 
this  dominance  of  the  radical  evil.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  302.  2 
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Pauline  statements  that  it  was  not  possible  to  do  the  things 
that  the  moral  reason  approved.  Moreover,  Schleiermacher 
indicates  a  similar  thought  when  he  speaks  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  “the  determining  power  of  the  God-consciousness 
as  compared  with  the  strength  of  the  natural  impulse.” 
Furthermore,  Muller  states  that  finally  the  will,  and  even 
the  understanding,  come  under  the  dominance  of  the  lower 
nature.  In  addition  to  these  authorities,  we  cite  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  history  and  experience  aftord,  that,  apart  from 
the  surrender  of  the  will  in  obedience  to  the  higher  Divine 
Will,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  power  in  man  to  resist 
the  dominance  of  the  lower  nature.  Man  only  becomes 
free  in  the  truest  sense  when  he  yields  in  submission  to 
Him  who  can  make  him  “  free  indeed.”  When  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  made,  however,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  thought 
should  be  conveyed  that  in  the  dominance  of  the  lower 
nature  man  shows  himself  forth  in  the  entirety  of  evil  of 
which  his  nature  may  be  capable;  but  that,  along  with  the 
virtues  that  may  exist,  there  is  also  a  certain  enslavement, 
more  evident  in  some  natures  than  in  others,  —  at  times 
it  is  quite  veiled,  and  again  it  is  quite  apparent. 

Having  now  analyzed  the  nature  of  sin  in  its  essence, 
its  place  of  activity,  and  its  resultant  effect  on  the  will, 
another  point  is  to  be  noted  —  the  differentiation  between 
sin  in  its  essence  and  in  its  manifestation.  The  evil  may 
be  in  the  nature;  but  when  it  breaks  forth  into  an  overt 
act,  it  is  sin  manifested.  These  overt  acts  are  collectively 
designated  sins.  With  the  repetition  of  acts,  habits  are 
formed,  and  then  the  habits  constitute  a  character,  and 
thus  we  have  a  man  whom  we  designate  as  a  sinner.  The 
outward  manifestation  of  this  character  is  manifold.  At 
one  time  animal  passions  and  impulses  are  the  dominant 
traits,  at  another  arbitrariness,  and  again  selfishness  or 
pride;  but  all  have  their  root  in  the  evil  in  man’s  nature. 
Thus  we  feel  that  the  various  analyses  of  sin  are  fused  in 
the  more  comprehensive  term,  unless  it  be  the  Ritschlian 
finding  concerning  sin,  that  it  is  due  to  ignorance,  which 
is  so  distinctive  that  it  requires  to  be  treated  by  itself. 
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Before  passing  on,  however,  to  the  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  sin  and  certain  closely  allied  elements,  it  will  be 
well  to  note  the  relation  between  the  view  that  sin  is  a 
radical  evil  in  the  heart  of  man  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
The  teaching  of  Paul  is  more  dialectic;  but,  quoting  Go- 
guel,  “  la  prediction  de  J^sus  est  extremement  simple,  com- 
pldtement  etrangdre  k  toutes  les  subtilit6s  de  la  th6ologie.” ' 
Accordingly  the  question  might  arise  whether  this  des¬ 
ignation  of  a  radical  evil  in  man  is  simply  a  dialectic 
subtlety  or  whether  it  is  also  found  in  the  more  simple 
accounts  of  sin  given  by  Jesus.  First  there  comes  to  mind 
that  passage  which  says,  “  If  ye  then  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,”  etc.  Here  it 
would  seem  that  man  is  described  as  tainted  by  sin  with 
evil  inherent  in  his  nature.  Moreover,  there  is  also  the 
account  of  the  source  of  sinful  deeds.  It  is  said  that  they 
come  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  man.  If  there  were 
not  a  fountain  of  corruption  within,  there  would  not 
surely  issue  forth  such  turgid  streams  as  the  text  goes  on 
to  describe  (Matt.  xv.  190.  These  references  will  suffice 
to  show  that  at  least  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Pauline  hamartiology  on  this  point,  and  conse¬ 
quently  also  in  harmony  with  the  Kantian  postulate. 

Now  that  the  relation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  that 
of  Paul  and  Kant  has  been  established,  there  remains  to 
be  considered  the  differentiation  between  sin  and  infir¬ 
mity,  also  sin  and  ignorance,  sin  and  temptation,  and  sin 
and  guilt.  There  are  certain  infirmities  which  are  con¬ 
comitant  with  man’s  present  state  of  existence.  There  are 
defects  in  understanding,  so  that  he  cannot  always  fully 
grasp  the  content  of  the  highest  ideal  for  his  life;  there 
are  defects  in  judgment  in  that  he  mistakes  the  means  to 
attain  this  ideal ;  there  are  defects  in  the  imaginative  pow¬ 
ers  and  moral  discrimination  in  that  he  constructs  that  to 
be  a  good  which  is  not  a  good.  Besides  these,  exist  many 
other  defects  which  more  or  less  hinder  the  individual  in 
the  realization  of  that  which  is  highest  and  best;  but  these 
^Goguel,  L’Apdtre  Paul  et  J6sus  Christ. 
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are  not  sins.  They  cause  mistakes  and  involuntary  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  supreme  ideal  for  human  personality,  hut  there 
is  no  volitional  moral  element  in  them.  The  purpose  and 
motive  of  the  heart  may  be  sincere  and  upright,  that  is, 
the  errors  may  arise  from  a  pure  source;  there  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil  in  the  background  of  their  production. 

Moreover,  sin  is  to  be  differentiated  from  ignorance. 
Here  we  would  revert  again  to  the  Pauline  delineation  in 
Rom.  vii.  The  first  thing  that  we  noted  was  that  the  evil 
in  the  heart  of  the  apostle  did  not  become  a  moral  factor 
until  it  was  revealed  by  the  law,  that  is,  knowledge  had  to 
enter  before  sin  was  made  known,  and  figured  as  a  moral 
entity.  In  keeping  with  this  are  statements  made  by 
Tennant.  He  says :  “  Mere  objective  incongruence  of  an 
act  with  a  standard  does  not  constitute  that  act  immoral; 
the  act  may  rather  be  simply  non-moral,  like  the  behavior 
of  animals  or  of  lifeless  things.  The  human  infant  is  non- 
moral  relatively  to  all  moral  ideals,  and  the  untaught 
heathen  relatively  to  all  but  the  crudest.  .  .  .  Sin,  then,  is 
not  ‘  transgression  of  the  law,’  but  transgression  of  a  moral 
law  by  an  agent  who,  at  the  time,  is  in  a  position  to  know 
the  content  of  the  law  and  that  it  is  binding  on  himself. 
This  time-reference  is  important.”  On  the  other  hand, 
while  there  is  this  ignorance  that  is  innocent,  there  may 
be  an  ignorance  which  is  guilty;  so  that  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  all  i^iorance  is  sinless.  The, dif¬ 
ference  lies  :.n  the  fact  whether  the  individual  or  individ¬ 
uals  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  moral  and 
religious  standard  of  life.  Accordingly  we  see  that  when 
Ritschl  grounds  sin  in  ignorance,  he  reaches  no  serious 
view  of  evil,  and  confuses  moral  distinctions. 

Again,  in  the  discriminations  of  moral  and  non-moral 
entities,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  sin  and 
temptation.  Solicitation  to  evil  carries  no  moral  turpi¬ 
tude  with  it.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  solicita¬ 
tion  to  evil  and  yielding  to  evil.  Temptations  constitute 
part  of  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  Experience  testifies 
to  this.  So  also  does  the  Scripture :  “  There  hath  no  temp- 
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tation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man  ”  (1  Cor. 
X.  13).  Moreover,  an  outstanding  proof  that  solicitation 
to  evil  is  not  sinful  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  tempted ; 
and  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  admitted  even  by  those  who 
would  hesitate  to  avow  his  divinity. 

Finally,  a  line  needs  to  be  drawn  between  sin  and  guilt. 
Guilt  entails  accountability;  so  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this.  When  is  sin  accountable?  Overt  acts  of  sin 
which  have  had  the  consent  of  the  individual  would  always 
be  accountable.  But  when  we  come  to  the  fact  of  the  rad¬ 
ical  evil  principle  in  man,  the  question  is  a  more  subtle 
one.  It  would  hardly  be  considered  that  man  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  which  he  has  had  no  part  in  infusing  into 
his  nature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  responsible 
for  allowing  its  dominance  when  he  sees  the  possibility  of 
a  higher  life  through  the  mystical  union  with  Christ.  Thus 
while  sin  and  guilt  are  very  closely  allied,  they  are  not 
identical,  nor  does  one  necessarily  follow  from  the  other, 
although  very  frequently  they  are  coexistent. 

The  nature  of  sin  in  its  essence  having  been  discussed, 
and  its  element  set  off  from  closely  allied  features,  one 
more  question  might  be  considered;  and  that  is  the  tur¬ 
pitude  of  sin.  Since  in  these  days  there  is  more  or  less 
indifference  to  the  heinousness  of  sin,  it  is  well  to  consider 
whether  there  are  not  certain  facts  which  reveal  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  as  well  as  certain  tendencies  that 
would  obscure  its  true  nature.  The  emphasis  in  theology 
on  the  fatherhood  of  God  ought  to  arouse  in  man  the  sense 
of  his  ingratitude  and  utter  selfishness  when  he  separates 
himself  from  the  supreme  love  of  the  Divine  Being,  who 
thus  would  receive  him  as  a  son.  The  transgression  against 
the  love  of  a  father  ought  to  set  sin  in  a  bolder  relief  than 
the  transgression  of  law  for  which  one  must  give  an  ac¬ 
count  to  the  Righteous  Judge,  which  was  the  dominating 
conception  in  the  older  theologies.  Moreover,  the  emphasis 
in  recent  philosophy  on  personality  ought  again  to  awaken 
the  sense  of  the  turpitude  of  sin.  This  evaluation  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  in  keeping  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Fletcher 
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states :  “We  have  seen  how  the  Gospels  record  that  Jesus 
treated  human  personality,  even  in  the  smallest  child  or 
the  most  abandoned  outcast,  as  of  inestimable  worth.  He 
discerned  within  each  human  being  the  potentialities  of 
personality.  Beneath  the  most  forbidding  exterior  there 
were  lying  latent  powers  of  goodness  and  of  service,  only 
waiting  for  the  regenerative  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  bring 
them  to  life.”  ^  With  a  reawakening  in  modern  times  to 
the  reality  of  personality,  there  should  also  be  the  desire 
to  develop  this  personality  to  its  highest,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sense  of  failure  and  loss  when  this  personality 
is  violated  in  its  possibilities  of  being  renewed  in  the  im¬ 
age  of  God.  Thus  we  see  that  sin,  rightly  estimated,  is 
still  a  tragic  evil,  written  deep  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man. 

^Fletcher,  New . Testament  Psychology. 
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No  theological  question  has  been  given  greater  promi¬ 
nence  through  the  war  than  that  of  the  Bible.  Before  the 
war  commenced  in  1914,  German  thought  and  German  teach¬ 
ing  were  widely  accepted,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Old  Testament.  There  is  scarcely  a  Theological  Seminary, 
a  College,  or  a  University  in  any  English-speaking  coun¬ 
try  where  German  teaching  on  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
perhaps  the  dominant  and  almost  universally  believed  atti¬ 
tude.  And  even  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament, 
things  were  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Of  course  there  were  some  people  who,  long  before  the 
war,  did  not  follow  this  line.  They  did  not  think  that  Ger¬ 
man  teaching  on  the  Bible  was  everything  that  was  said 
about  it.  They  were,  however,  regarded  as  obscurantist, 
narrow,  prejudiced,  impossible,  and  guilty  of  that  most 
terrible  of  modern  sins  —  the  sin  of  being  unscholarly. 
And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  German 
thought  in  connection  with  the  Bible  for  the  last  century, 
or  thereabouts,  has  all  been  in  one  direction  —  that  of 
questioning  and  often  attacking  its  authority  as  the  Word 
of  God. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  take  the  Bible  — 
to  use  a  modern  phrase  —  at  its  face  value,  it  claims  to  be 
a  revelation  from  God.  Without  at  this  moment  consider¬ 
ing  whether  this  claim  is  true,  we  may  just  take  it  as  it 
stands.  Nobody  can  read,  for  instance,  Heb.  i.  1,  2,  with¬ 
out  seeing  that  the  Bible  does  claim  for  itself  that  it  is  a 
revelation  from  God.  “  God  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in 
divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  Fathers  by 
the  Prophets  ”  —  there  is  a  claim  for  the  Old  Testament 
—  “  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son.”  And 
so  the  question  is  just  this,  “  Has  the  war  done  anything 
to  shake  our  confidence  in  this  claim  ?  ”  Or,  if  we  like  to 
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put  it  so,  “  Has  anything  emanated  from  Germany,  or 
elsewhere,  during  the  last  century  to  give  us  ground  for 
believing  that  the  claim  of  the  Bible  is  unwarranted?” 

Let  us  consider  some  six  points  on  which  the  Bible 
stands  to-day,  as  it  ever  has  stood,  and  will  continue  to 
stand. 

I.  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

We  hardly  realize  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book,  but  a 
library.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  word 
“  Bible,”  though  it  is  now  applied  to  one  Book,  comes  from 
a  Greek  term  meaning  “  the  books  ”  —  "  ta  biblia”  And 
when  we  see  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  various  volumes, 
with  one  volume  to  Genesis,  another  to  Exodus,  and  right 
on  through  the  Bible,  we  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  a  library, 
not  merely  one  book.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  sixty- 
six  books,  differing  in  time,  circumstances,  authorship,  and 
character,  there  is  a  unity  running  through  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  every  piece  of  rope  in 
the  British  Navy  has  a  red  thread  running  through  it,  so 
that  if  anyone  helps  himself  to  any  of  it,  he  and  others 
may  know  that  he  has  broken  the  eighth  commandment. 
Wherever  that  rope  is  cut,  the  red  thread  can  be  seen.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  a  red  thread  running  through  the  Bible ; 
and  wherever  we  examine  it,  we  see  indications  of  that  thread 
—  the  unity  running  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  Now 
there  is  no  other  book  in  the  world  of  which  this  can  be 
said.  Consider  that  there  are  something  like  thirty-six 
,  hundred  years  between  Genesis  and  Revelation,  and  at 
least  thirty-six  different  authors ;  and  yet  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation  there  is  a  oneness  running  through  all. 

It  is  a  familiar  story,  but  is  worth  repeating.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  of  Boston,  on  one  occasion,  was  in  his  study  with 
some  of  his  children,  and  he  gave  them  a  puzzle,  one  of 
those  made  of  different-sized  pieces  of  wood.  He  went  out 
and  came  back  unexpectedly,  when  to  his  surprise  he  found 
the  puzzle  completed,  and  he  said  to  the  children,  “How 
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is  it  you  did  it  so  soon?  ”  “  We  saw  the  picture  of  a  man 
on  the  back,  and  this  helped  us  to  know  where  the  pieces 
were  to  go.”  And  so,  as  it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  there 
is  a  picture  of  a  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  anticipated  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  fulfilled  in  the  New,  and  this  gives 
unity  to  the  Book. 

Now  this  unity  stands  as  one  of  the  unique  features  of 
the  Bible  that  nothing  in  scholarship,  or  war,  or  anything 
else  can  destroy.  The  force  of  it  can  be  fittingly  stated 
in  the  words  of  a  great  English  Methodist  theologian.  Dr. 
W.  B.  Pope: — 

“  The  unity  of  Scripture  is  a  very  strong  credential  in 
its  favor  as  professing  to  be  from  God.  It  is  one  great 
vision,  and  its  interpretation  one:  beginning  and  ending 
with  the  same  Paradise,  with  thousands  of  years  of  re¬ 
deeming  history  between.  That  the  New  Testament  as 
fulfillment  should  so  perfectly  correspond  with  the  Old 
Testament  as  prophecy  is  in  itself  the  most  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  literature:  it  is  evidence  as  near  demon¬ 
stration  as  needs  be  of  the  intervention  of  a  Divine  Hand. 
The  Redeemer  made  manifest  in  the  later  Scripture  an¬ 
swers  face  to  face,  and  feature  for  feature,  to  the  Form 
predicted  in  the  older  Scripture.  One  idea  runs  through 
the  whole:  the  kingdom  of  God  set  up  or  restored  in  His 
Incarnate  Son.  To  this  idea  authors  of  various  ages  and 
of  various  races  contribute  in  a  harmony  which  never 
could  be  the  result  of  accident  or  mere  coincidence.  Only 
the  Divine  Power  could  have  made  so  many  men  of  differ¬ 
ent  lands  concert,  yet  without  concerting,  such  a  scheme 
of  literature.  If  they  had  not  asserted  their  inspiration  of 
God,  that  hypothesis  would  have  had  to  be  invented  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  their  writings.  But 
they  have  asserted  it:  the  claim  is  bound  up  with  every 
page  of  the  Word  they  have  left  behind  them.” 

II.  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  Bible  was  written  by  Jews,  who  were  in  many  re¬ 
spects  one  of  the  most  narrow  of  peoples.  It  was  written  in 
the  East,  and  the  East  is  as  different  from  the  West  as 
any  two  parts  of  the  human  race  can  be.  And  yet  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  us  in  the  West  to-day.  It  is  for  all ; 
it  is  suited  to  every  place. 
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We  are  told  by  those  who  know,  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world  is  to  translate  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another.  A  little  while  ago  I  found  a  delightful 
French  poem  written  by  a  Belgian  French  poet;  and,  on 
reproducing  it  in  an  article,  I  suggested  to  some  English 
writers  that  they  should  translate  it.  They  did,  but  they 
almost  entirely  lost  the  flavor,  the  aroma  of  that  exquisite 
little  poem.  The  same  is  true  of  renderings  from  English 
into  other  languages.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  Chinese  would  make  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  or 
what  they  would  do  with  “  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ”  or  some 
other  well-known  passage.  How  much  of  Shakespeare 
would  be  left? 

And  yet  the  Bible  is  the  most  marvelous  Book  in  the 
world  in  this  respect,  that  it  loses  least  of  any  book  in 
translation.  The  Bible  Societies  have  well  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  translations,  either  into  languages  or  dialects;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  these  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  essential  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  preserved  intact  in 
all  the  renderings  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  other 
languages  or  dialects.  This  is  the  universality  of  the 
Bible.  Here  again  we  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  supernatural,  that  it  comes  from  God. 

III.  THE  REALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

There  are  many  things  about  the  Bible  that  prove  its 
reality.  For  our  present  purpose,  let  us  take  two.  Its 
reality  is  seen  in  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Now,  of  course,  there  are  a  good  many  more  things  in 
prophecy  than  prediction,  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  primary  idea  of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
foretelling  the  future.  Among  other  things,  we  notice  in 
Amos  V.  27  a  prediction  that  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel  should  go  into  captivity.  When  those  words  were 
uttered  by  the  prophet,  there  was  not  a  hint  of  trouble, 
everything  was  prosperous,  and  Jeroboam  II.  was  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  king  of 
Israel.  And  yet  with  everything  bright  and  materially 
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satisfactory,  the  prophet  said,  “  You  are  going  to  be  taken 
into  captivity  beyond  Damascus  ” ;  and  we  know,  that  that 
took  place.  This  is  a  case  of  absolute  prediction. 

Take  another  case.  In  Isa.  xxxix.  6,  7,  the  prophet 
Isaiah  went  to  Hezekiah,  and  when  he  found  that  the  king 
had  shown  his  treasures  to  the  Babylonians,  he  said, 
“  Your  people  shall  be  taken  into  captivity  to  Babylon.” 
Now  Babylon  at  that  time,  by  comparison  with  Assyria, 
had  no  power;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  Assyria,  but  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  that  Isaiah  predicts  the  captivity;  and  we  know  it 
took  place  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Isaiah’s  time. 
I  have  been  interested  to  see  what  commentators  have 
made  of  these  words,  because  here  is  a  case  of  prediction ; 
and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  modern 
commentators,  when  he  tried  to  explain  it,  said  it  was  a 
statement  of  “  poetic  truth  ”  —  whatever  that  means. 

For,  the  reality  of  the  New  Testament,  only  one  point 
can  now  be  mentioned  —  the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  worth  recalling  that  the  great  literary  geniuses  of  the 
ages  have  never  attempted  to  depict  a  perfect  character. 
We  do  not  find  a  perfect  character  attempted  in  any  of 
the  masterpieces  from  Homer  downwards.  Yet  four  men, 
calle<l  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  give  us  the  record 
of  a  perfect  character.  They  were  not  literary  geniuses  at 
all,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were  quite  ordinary  men;  but, 
nevertheless,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  we  have  had 
a  perfect  character  depicted  by  them,  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  the  centuries. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  it?  It  “  takes  a  Jesus  to  in¬ 
vent  a  Jesus,”  as  someone  has  said;  and  if  these  ordinary 
men  invented  the  character  of  Jesus,  then  (to  use  a  fa¬ 
miliar  argument)  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  miracle  far 
greater  than  any  our  Lord  ever  wrought. 

IV.  THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

In  Heb.  iv.  12  we  read  that  the  Word  of  God  is  living, 
and  in  1  Peter  i.  23  that  it  is  a  living  seed.  This  is  because 
it  comes  from  the  living  God,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
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things  about  the  Bible  is  the  way  in  which  it  provides  for 
the  living  needs  of  living  people  to-day.  In  some  respects 
this  is  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  Christianity  —  the 
way  in  which  the  Bible,  as  a  living  Book,  provides  for  the 
needs  of  people  who  are  alive. 

Some  of  the  things  told  by  workers  during  the  war  read 
almost  like  chapters  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  incidents  during  the  last  four  years 
—  testimonies  to  the  Bible  in  connection  with  human  needs, 
and  without  doubt  we  shall  find  in  them  a  fresh  and  force¬ 
ful  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

V.  THE  SINGULARITY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

•  By  the  singularity  of  the  Bible  is  meant  its  claim  to  be 
the  only,  the  exclusive  way  of  salvation. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  hundred  years  Christianity 
suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
This  was  because  it  claimed  to  dispossess  every  other  re¬ 
ligious  system,  and  to  be  the  only  religion  in  the  world. 
If  the  Christian  people  had  gone  to  the  Emperor,  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  authority,  and  said,  “  This  is  a  new  religion ;  we 
want  you  to  allow  it  to  come  with  the  others  and  be  put 
in  your  Pantheon,”  they  would  have  been  ready  to  allow 
Christianity  to  appear  as  one  of  the  number.  But  that  was 
not  the  way  of  the  Gospel.  It  said,  in  effect,  “  No,  this  is 
the  only  religion.  The  others  are  not  religions.”  Perse¬ 
cution  then  came  upon  Christianity,  because  it  was  intol¬ 
erant —  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  the  only  way  in 
which  anyone  has  a  right  to  be  intolerant  with  the  intol¬ 
erance  of  truth. 

So  it  is  now  with  regard  to  missionary  propaganda. 
When  we  go  to  the  foreign  field,  we  claim  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  do  for  mankind  what  no  other  religion  can  do. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  say  that  one  religion  is  as  good 
as  another,  especially  to  those  who  are  brought  up  in  it. 
But  why  do  they  say  this  about  religion  and  not  about 
anything  else?  Is  it  not  right  for  us  to  give  people  the 
very  best  that  we  have?  What  about  medical  science? 
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Are  we  content  to  accept  the  science  of  (say)  a  hundred 
years  ago,  if  we  find  to-day  that  science  is  better?  Are 
we  never  to  introduce  new  lines  of  sanitation  in  heathen 
lands,  although  we  have  something  far  better  and  more 
likely  to  save  life  than  they  have  or  are  likely  to  have? 
Are  we  not  to  give  them  the  very  best  in  any  other  walk 
of  life? 

And  therefore,  with  regard  to  Christianity,  we  maintain 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  religions.  We  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  despise,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  any  other  systems  of 
religion;  but  we  say  that  every  other  system  is  an  aspira¬ 
tion  of  man  after  God,  and  Christianity  is  a  revelation  of 
God  to  man.  The  others  start  with  man  and  try  to  get  to 
God.  Christianity  starts  from  God  and  comes  down  to 
man. 

VI.  THE  FINALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  Bible  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  in  its  complete  form,  and  yet  it  has  said 
the  last  word  on  some  of  the  greatest  things  in  life.  We  find 
in  the  Bible  the  last  word  about  salvation  from  sin,  the 
last  word  about  holiness,  the  last  word  about  the  future 
life.  And,  as  others  have  often  pointed  out,  while  we  out¬ 
grow  the  teaching  of  other  men,  we  never  outgrow  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

Not  only  so,  we  have  had  great  systems  of  philosophy 
and  morality  during  the  last  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
years,  great  theories,  great  books,  and  great  ideas;  but 
there  is  not  a  single  new  moral  fact,  not  a  single  new  eth¬ 
ical  idea,  in  any  one  of  these  great  systems  that  we  can¬ 
not  find  in  this  Book.  How  is  it  that,  with  all  the  great 
teachers  of  these  centuries,  nothing  new  has  been  pro¬ 
pounded  beyond  what  is  found  in  this  Book? 

Now  these  are  the  six  things:  the  Unity,  the  Univer¬ 
sality,  the  Reality,  the  Vitality,  the  Singularity,  and  the 
Finality  of  the  Bible.  And  the  supreme  point  is  this:  the 
real  question  in  connection  with  the  Bible  is  not  literary 
or  even  historical;  it  is  spiritual. 
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The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  the  Bible  is  a  super¬ 
natural  Book.  The  tendency  in  Germany  for  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  been  to  deny  this.  We  are  told  again  and 
again  that  we  are  to  read  the  Bible  like  any  other  book. 
This  sounds  attractive,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  correct.  A  truer  w’ay  to  put  it  is,  that  we  should  read 
the  Bible  like  any  other  book  making  the  same  claim.  The 
Bible  claims  to  be  from  God.  Let  us  read  it  like  any  other 
book  that  makes  the  same  claim,  and  then  see  what  the 
result  will  be.  Or,  if  we  prefer  to  state  the  case  in  this 
way,  let  us  first  read  it  like  any  other  book,  and  then  read 
it  as  unlike  every  other  book;  and  when  we  do  both,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  Bible  makes  a 
claim  to  be  supernatural. 

The  fact  is,  and  this  is  the  point  to  consider,  there  is 
something  in  the  Bible  that  we  cannot  analyze  by  ordinary 
human  methods.  Just  as  we  cannot  analyze  life,  so  there  is 
that  in  the  Bible  which  we  cannot  analyze.  We  can  per¬ 
haps  analyze  it  into  its  historical  and  its  literary  and  other 
parts,  but  there  is  still  something  we  cannot  analyze,  and 
that  is  the  supernatural  element.  This  is  beyond  anything 
we  have  in  the  finest  critical  school. 

In  view  of  all  that  we  know  now,  it  is  vital  and  import¬ 
ant  to  observe  that  the  German  intellect  is  not  the  superior 
thing  which  we  were  taught  before  the  war.  All  the  things 
that  are  important  in  ordinary  life  have  been  invented  out¬ 
side  of  Germany.  Steamships,  railroads,  the  telegraph, 
electricity,  the  telephone,  wireless  telegraph,  and  even  the 
aeroplane  and  the  submarine  —  not  one  of  these  was  in¬ 
vented  in  Germany.  In  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  “  The 
History  of  the  Submarine,”  it  says  that  for  three  hundred 
years  attempts  were  made  to  perfect  what  we  now  know 
as  the  submarine.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  we  can¬ 
not  trace  anything  worthy  of  the  name  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  connection  with  this  invention.  Not  only  so,  but 
when  they  used  a  model  of  a  submarine  a  few  years  ago, 
they  only  adopted  someone  else’s,  and  he  was  a  Spaniard, 
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a  Spanish  architect  who  had  a  French  model.  All  the  Ger¬ 
man  U-boats  have  been  built  on  a  French  model. 

This  means  that  the  German  intellect  is  not  creative, 
but  adaptive.  Now  if  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  ordinary 
everyday  life,  why  should  we  think  the  German  intellect 
is  superior  in  regard  to  the  Bible?  The  fact  is  the  German 
intellect  lacks  insight  —  the  very  thing  required  for  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  See  how  the  German  in¬ 
tellect  lacked  insight  in  regard  to  the  war  —  first  of  all, 
England  would  not  fight;  secondly,  France  could  be  de¬ 
feated  at  once,  and  then  they  could  turn  to  Russia ;  thirdly, 
America  would  not  come  in;  fourthly,  America  could  be 
easily  involved  with  Mexico  and  Japan.  If  this  is  the  case 
in  regard  to  politics,  a  thousandfold  more  is  it  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  Bible,  which  needs  spiritual  insight  as  well 
as  intellectual  acumen.  One  of  our  British  jurists.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  writing  on  the  events  of  the  last  four 
years,  uttered  some  words  which  are  worthy  of  being  re¬ 
membered  :  “  The  Germans  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
people  who  foresaw  everything  except  that  which  actually 
happened.”  If,  therefore,  these  things  are  true  in  regard 
to  earthly  matters,  we  have  no  right  to  believe  that  things 
are  otherwise  in  regard  to  that  which  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  —  the  Bible.  There  is  nothing  more  impressive 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  than  the  German  lack  of 
insight  into  character. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  scholarship.  The  only  thing  we 
have  a  right  to  be  afraid  of  is  that  which  denies  God  and 
the  supernatural.  There  are  three  kinds  of  criticism,  and 
when  we  get  the  three  together  there  is  no  need  to  be  afraid. 
There  is  what  is  called  the  Lower  Criticism,  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Then  comes  the  Higher 
Criticism,  the  knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  and 
date  and  place,  circumstance  and  character,  and  so  on. 
And  there  is  what  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Highest 
Criticism,  the  criticism  suggested  by  Isa.  Ixvi.  2,  “To  this 
man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word.”  When  we  get  these 
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together,  we  can  “  criticize  ”  the  Bible  as  much  as  we  like, 
because,  as  we  go  on  criticizing,  we  find  that  will  happen 
which  is  written  in  Heb.  iv.  13.  In  the  Greek  of  that  pas¬ 
sage  it  tells  us  the  Bible  is  the  “  critic  ”  of  us.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Bible  where  the  word  is  used.  And  when 
the  Bible  criticizes  us,  we  begin  to  understand  the  Bible 
as  never  before,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  led  to  criticize 
it  less. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  great¬ 
est  possible  independence  in  connection  with  Bible  study. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  all  the  ideas  of  critical  scholars 
came  from  Germany,  some  adopted  and  others  adapted. 
Let  us  hope  that  day  is  past.  It  ought  to  be.  At  any  rate, 
younger  men  and  women,  as  they  study  these  subjects, 
should  determine  to  be  independent,  look  at  these  things 
for  themselves,  and  see  that  they  face  all  the  facts  and 
factors  and  draw  their  conclusions  only  when  everything 
has  been  considered.  There  need  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  result,  if  a  man  will  look  at  all  the  elements  of  the 
situation  and  not  simply  those  that  he  may  have  had  set 
before  him  in  a  very  partial  way. 

A  secular  newspaper  well  said  a  little  while  ago :  “  For 
forty  years  the  Germans  have  been  reading  philosophy, 
and  have  forgotten  to  read  the  Bible.  That  is  a  great 
blunder  —  the  greatest  blunder  a  nation  ever  made.”  There 
are  many  people  who  know  very  much  about  the  Bible, 
but  do  not  know  the  Bible  itself.  There  are  students  who 
could  sit  for  an  examination  and  tell  all  about  the  literary 
questions  connected  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  external 
and  the  internal  evidences  for  believing  that  it  came  from 
the  Apostle  John,  but  they  could  not  do  the  same  for  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
Bible.  Let  us  see  that  we  know  more  of  the  Bible  itself. 
Let  us  think  our  way  through  a  book,  and  be  able  to  know 
exactly  where  this  is  or  where  that  is.  Let  us  know  what 
Mark  contains,  how  it  differs  from  Matthew,  know  what 
John  contains,  know  what  Acts  contains,  know  what  Ro¬ 
mans  contains.  Let  us  not  only  have  a  few  pet  texts,  like 
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John  iii.  16,  or  John  v.  24,  or  John  xiv.  1,  but  let  us  also 
master  John  for  ourselves.  Let  us  master  Homans,  with 
its  keyword  “  righteousness  ” ;  and  so  with  regard  to  all 
the  other  books  in  one  way  or  another. 

If  we  get  to  know  what  the  books  contain,  then  we  shall 
have  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against  erroneous  crit¬ 
icism  and  one  of  the  greatest  helps  towards  true  criticism. 
The  trouble  is  that,  when  we  do  not  fill  our  minds  with  the 
Bible,  we  are  liable  to  have  them  filled  with  other  things. 
As  someone  said  about  the  Germans  in  connection  with 
things  spiritual :  “  The  criticism  of  the  Gospels  rendered 
the  German  mind  incapable  of  the  faith,  and  into  the 
vacuum  of  a  rejected  Christianity  there  rushed  this  resur¬ 
gence  of  the  national  spirit.” 

We  must  therefore  study  the  Bible,  master  its  contents, 
believe  it,  obey  it;  and  then  we  shall  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  Thy  word  is  true  from  the  beginning  ” ;  “  Thy 
word  is  very  pure;  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it.” 
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THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  H.  BATES,  D.D. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. - GREELEY,  COLO. 

The  dictionary  definition  of  priest  is  “  one  who  officiates 
at  the  altar,  or  who  performs  the  rites  of  sacrifice;  one 
who  acts  as  mediator  between  man  and  the  divinity  or 
the  gods  in  any  form  of  religion.”  Scripture  says  that 
“  every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained  for 
men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both 
gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins”  (Heb.  v.  1).  The  same  would 
be  true  of  the  lesser  priests. 

PRIESTHOOD  UNIVERSAL 

Previous  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  so  far  as  the  history 
appears  in  Scripture,  there  was  no  priestly  “  caste.”  ^  The 
patriarchs  —  Noah,  Abraham,  Jethro,  etc.  —  offered  their 
own  sacrifices.  The  fathers  were  priests  of  their  own  fam¬ 
ilies.  Priesthood  was  universal. 

This  condition  might  have  continued,  for  God  bade 
Moses  tell  the  children  of  Israel :  “  Now  therefore,  if  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  ...  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  ” 
(Ex.  xix.  5,  6).  All  should  have  equal  access  to  God,  each 
one  being  his  own  priest. 

PRIESTHOOD  LIMITED 

What  was  thus  offered  conditionally,  was ,  alas,  re- 
scindefl,  because  the  covenant  they  entered  into  (Ex.  xix. 
8;  Deut.  v.  2)  with  God  they  broke;  they  disobeyed.  Some 
other  plan  must  be  devised. 

*So  far  as  priestly  caste  may  be  found  outside,  In  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  It  was  manifestly  a  usurpation;  for,  from 
the  fact  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their  own  sacrifices — (pre¬ 
sumably  Adam,  too,  since  It  must  have  been  from  him  that  his 
sons  received  their  teaching)  —  it  is  plain  that  the  divine  Intent 
was  that  priesthood  should  be  Individualistic  and  not  the  prerog¬ 
ative  of  only  a  sacerdotal  class  apart  from  other  men. 
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On  account  of  Israel’s  sad  failure,  God  instituted  the 
Aaronic  or  Levitical  priesthood,  and  approach  to  Him 
must  henceforth  be  through  this  mediating  class.  But  as 
we  now  know,  that  scheme  was  provisional,  temporary,  and 
its  rites  were  typical.  In  the  course  of  time  the  primal 
condition  was  to  be  restored,  and  a  universal  priestly  priv¬ 
ilege  and  service  be  again  the  boon  of  all  mankind. 

PRIESTHOOD  UNIVERSAL  AGAIN 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chaps,  v.-x.)  Christ  is 
shown  to  have  fulfilled  and  accomplished  all  that  was  typ¬ 
ically  and  practically  intended  in  the  old-time  priesthood, 
both  that  of  Aaron  and  Melchizedek  as  well.  He  assumed 
both  lines  —  that  inside  the  Levitical  cult  and  that  out¬ 
side  —  into  his  own  priestly  person,  becoming  thus  the  end 
of  both,  and  thereby  opening  forevermore  the  way  of  access 
to  all  who  would  come  unto  God  by  him. 

There  is  therefore  no  more  need  or  place  for  any  human 
or  priestly  “  class  ”  to  mediate  between  man  and  God. 
Every  believer  in  Christ  now  has  “  an  high  priest  over  the 
house  of  God,”  and  he  can  himself  “  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith  ”  (Heb.  x.  21,  22).  Ac¬ 
cordingly  St.  Peter  says :  “  Ye  also  as  lively  stones,  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices.  ...  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  an  holy  nation”  (1  Pet.  ii.  5-9). 

All  Christians,  therefore,  are  priests  to  God  now;  and 
to  interject  the  offices  of  any  earthly  oflQcial  between  a 
soul  and  its  Maker  is  an  awful  sacrilege.  Again  priest¬ 
hood  is  universal. 

NO  “  PRIESTS  ”  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CHURCH 

It  is  most  noteworthy  that  in  the  founding  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  church,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  no  human  minister  of  religion  is  ever  called  a 
priest. 

There  were  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  teachers  (Eph. 
iv.  11),  elders  (Acts  xiv.  23;  1  Tim.  v.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1), 
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overseers  or  bishops,  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii.  1,  10;  Phil.  i.  1), 
but  priests  never,  never! 

To  import  that  tenn  into  the  church,  as  a  class  distinc¬ 
tion,  is  therefore  entirely  unscriptural  and  unwarrantable, 
and  to  credit  or  invest  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  with  a 
priestly  or  sacerdotal  function,  is  to  dishonor  the  great 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,  and  rob  each  priest-believer 
of  his  spiritual  birthright. 


THE  TRUE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIESTHOOD 

It  may  be  asked,  then.  Where  does  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  get  its  Priesthood?  This  question  may  be  answered 
both  negatively  and  positively. 

I^EGATivELY.  That  it  has  no  Scripture  warrant  or  au¬ 
thority  has  just  been  made  to  plainly  appear.  To  be  sure, 
Roman  Catholics  claim  Bible  authority  for  it;  but  their 
claim  is  a  foisted  fake  pure  and  simple,  as  will  be  at  once 
clearly  shown. 

At  the  family  worship  in  the  home  of  the  writer,  both 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Bibles  are  used.  One  morning 
James  v.  14  was  read:  “Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,”  etc.  But  the  Catholic  version  gives  it  thus :  “  Is  any 
sick  among  you?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the 
church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,”  etc.  The  difference 
between  these  two  renderings  led  to  questionings  which 
resulted  in  what  has  been  presented  thus  far  in  this  disqui¬ 
sition  and  in  what  is  further  to  be  presented. 

The  apparent  Biblical  authority  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
English  (Douay)  version  gives  for  “priest”  is  unwarrant¬ 
ably  brought  in  by  a  mistranslation. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  irpea^vrepof^i 
presbuteros,  elder,  occurs,  substantively,  62  times.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  denoted  seniority  in  age,  but  afterward  it  became 
a  term  of  rank  or  oflSce,  and  now,  in  church  usage,  it  is 
popularly  so  understood.  Often  “  elders  ”  are  young  men. 

In  the  Latin  Vulgate  —  the  authoritative  Bible  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  —  the  word  is  simply  transferred 
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from  the  Greek,  preshuteros,  and  is  never  translated  by 
“  sacerdos,”  the  Latin  word  for  priest. 

In  the  Italian  version  it  is  always  translated  by  anziano, 
the  officer-word,  and  never  by  “sacerdote,”  the  Italian 
word  for  priest. 

In  the  Spanish  version  it  is  preshiteros,  and  never  “sa¬ 
cerdote.” 

In  the  French  version  it  is  anciens  or  pasteur,  and  never 
“  sacrificateur  ”  or  “  pretre.” 

In  the  German  version  it  is  aeltesten,  never  “  priester.” 

In  the  Protestant  English  version  it  is  always  trans¬ 
lated,  as  it  should  be,  elder,  and  never  “  priest.” 

In  the  Romish  English  version,  always,  except  six  times, 
it  is  translated  “ancient”  (their  word  for  elder),  but  in 
these  sextuple  instances,  where  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  make  an  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  point  for  Roman¬ 
ism,  it  is  rendered  priest! 

Although  preshuteros  had  occurred  29  times  up  to  Acts 
xiv.  23,  not  until  then  do  Romanists  translate  it  priest: 
“  Ordained  to  them  priests  in  every  church,”  instead  of 
“elders  in  every  church,”  as  it  should  be.  The  next  in¬ 
stance  is  Acts  XV.  2,  “  apostles  and  priests,”  instead  of 
“  apostles  and  elders  ”  as  the  Greek  requires ;  yet  two 
verses  farther  on  (ver.  4)  it  is  not  translated  “priest,” 
but  “ancient.”  The  other  flagrant  instances  of  like  mis¬ 
translation  are  1  Timothy  v.  17,  19;  Titus  i.  5;  and  James 
V.  14.  And  such  is  Roman  Catholic  Biblical  authority  for 
“  Priest  ” ! 

Says  Hastings’s  Bible  Dictionary: — 

“‘Priest’  (Gr.  hiereus)  is  employed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  denote  anyone  whose  function  is  to  offer  a  relig¬ 
ious  sacrifice.  .  .  .  The  New  Testament  never  describes  the 
Christian  ministry  as  a  priesthood,  or  the  individual  min¬ 
ister  as  a  priest,  except  in  the  general  sense  in  which  these 
terms  are  applied  to  all  believers.  .  .  .  The  two  terms  ‘  pres¬ 
byter’  {preshyteros)  and  ‘priest’  {hiereus)  which  came 
to  be  confounded  by  and  by,  were  at  first  kept  absolutely 
apart”  (pp.  754,  755,  one  vol.  ed.). 
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The  attempt  to  connect  the  Romish  priesthood  with  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  and  so  give  it  semblance  of  Scripture 
warrant,  is  entirely  gratuitous;  for,  as  every  one  knows 
or  ought  to  know,  the  Jewish  priesthood  —  typical  —  was 
fulfilled  and  came  to  an  end  in  Christ.  There  is  therefore 
no  sacerdotal  or  priestly  ofl8ce  in  the  church. 

Positively.  Says  J.  Gamier  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  “  The  True  and  the  False  Christ  ” : — 

“  The  priesthood  of  Rome  claims  to  be  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  but  they  have  been  the  chief  opposers  of  the 
truth  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  the  chief  agents  in  resus¬ 
citating  the  idolatry  which  Christ  came  to  destroy.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  a  true  and  just  claim  to  be  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  pagan  priesthood.  For  not  only  are  the  title 
and  office  of  Pontifex-Maximus,  and  orders,  offices,  sacer¬ 
dotal  dresses,  symbols,  doctrines,  sorceries  and  idolatries 
of  Rome  directly  derived  from  the  priesthood  of  paganism, 
but  they  are  the  rightful  and  direct  successors  of  the  su¬ 
preme  pontiffs  and  priesthood  of  ancient  Babylon  and  pa¬ 
gan  Rome.” 

Says  the  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  book, 
“An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  ” : — 

“  We  are  told  in  various  ways  by  Eusebius,  that  Constan¬ 
tine,  in  order  to  recommend  the  new  religion  to  the  heathen, 
transferred  into  it  the  outivard  ornaments  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  their  own.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  a  subject  which  the  diligence  of  Protestant  writers 
has  made  familiar  to  most  of  us.  The  use  of  temples,  and 
these  dedicated  to  particular  saints,  and  ornamented  on 
occasions  with  branches  of  trees;  incense,  lamps  and  can¬ 
dles;  votive  offerings  on  recovery  from  illness;  holy  water, 
asylums;  holidays  and  seasons,  use  of  calendars,  proces¬ 
sions,  blessings  on  the  field ;  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  ton- 
sure,  the  ring  in  marriage,  turning  to  tlie  east,  images  at 
a  later  date,  perhaps  the  ecclesiastical  chant  and  the  Ky- 
rie  elieson,  are  all  of  pagan  origin.”  (The  italics  in  both 
these  quotations  are  ours.) 

Says  Pember,  iii  his  “  Earth’s  Earliest  Ages,”  “  Popery 
is  nothing  but  Paganism  under  a  changed  name,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  gauzy  veil  of  Christianity”  (p.  368). 

Space  does  not  permit  the  overwhelming  adduction  of 
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proof  of  the  allegations  in  the  foregoing.  It  is  said  that 
the  ancient  pagan  augurs  could  not  meet  on  the  streets  of 
Rome  without  laughing  each  other  in  the  face,  such  arrant 
hypocrites  and  frauds  did  they  know  themselves  to  be. 
Well  may  priests  of  Rome  do  the  same  thing. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  is  of  pagan  deri¬ 
vation.  Any  hierarchical  claim,  therefore,  whose  validity 
is  assumed  or  presumed  to  rest  on  any  scriptural  warrant 
or  authority,  is  utterly  fraudulent  and  false.  There  is 
nothing  in  it. 

When  the  Church  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.  (1533) 
separated  from  Rome  and  set  up  for  itself,  it  was  as  much 
Roman  Catholic  in  doctrine  as  it  had  been  before,  and  it 
carried  with  it  the  unscriptural  priestly  cult.  In  the  re¬ 
forms  that  followed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  “  priest  ” 
order  was  not  reformed  out.  Its  retention  by  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  is  likely  to  abort  all  its  attempts  at  union  with 
other  denominations. 

PRIEST-BELIEVER  TRUTHS  REASSERTED 

It  is  high  time  that  these  Scriptural  truths  were  iter¬ 
ated  and  reiterated,  when  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
{hiereus,  priest;  arche,  rule),  claiming  rightful  dominance 
over  all  mankind,  is,  with  blatant  and  insolent  intrusion, 
thrusting  itself  so  unblushingly  into  the  face  and  eyes  of 
American  Christendom,  and  even  in  Washington,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  this  great  nation,  is  virtually  compelling  official¬ 
dom,  in  some  ways,  from  the  President  down,  to  yield  to 
its  warrantless  priestly  pretensions. 

The  truth  of  the  common  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
now  so  much  obscured,  is  no  new  notion.  It  was  set  forth 
by  the  earliest  Church  writers,  like  Justin  Martyr  (105- 
165),  Iremeus  (115-190),  Tertullian  (160-240),  and  others. 
More  yet,  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pope  Leo  I.  (440-461),  called 
“  Leo  the  Great,”  dwelt  on  the  same  truth. 
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THE  TRUTH  PERVERTED 

But  at  an  early  date,  in  imitation  of  Old  Testament  usage, 
there  was  a  beginning  of  calling  the  clergy  “  priests,”  for 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  Scripture 
authority.  In  the  third  century  the  offering  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  which  is  a  thank  offering  —  such  was  the  growth  of 
the  priestly  idea  —  began  to  be  regarded  as  made  in  behalf 
of  the  people  instead  of  by  the  people. 

The  countries  about  the  Mediterranean  were  distributed 
for  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  administration,  into  five 
patriarchates,  named  from  their  civic  centers :  Alex¬ 
andria,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome. 
These  were  at  first  of  equal  ^  and  coordinate  standing, 
neither  one  claiming  any  supremacy  over  the  other.  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Leo  I.,  mainly  for 
political  reasons,  —  such  was  the  coalition  between  popes 
and  emperors,  —  began  to  advance  the  ambitious  and  usurp¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  primacy  of  Rome.  This  idea  was  pushed 
until  in  the  eleventh  century  (1054)  there  resulted  the 
Great  Schism,  or  separation  of  Christendom  into  two 
parts:  the  Roman  or  Western  Church,  and  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church.  Of  course  the  great  body  from  which 
this  cutting-off  was  made  was  no  less  church,  qualitatively, 
than  it  was  before,  nor  was  that  which  by  its  excising  act 
became  the  Roman  Church  any  more  church,  either  quali¬ 
tatively  or  quantitatively,  than  it  had  been  hitherto.  It 
may  therefore  be  said,  in  passing,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  distinctive  Roman  Catholic  Church  until  after 
this  wicked  schismatic  eleventh-century  event. 

Involved  in  this  deplorable  contention  was  the  upspring- 
ing  and  growth  of  the  hierarchy  (priest  rule),  which  be¬ 
came  a  most  powerful  adjuvant  to  pontifical  pretensions 
and  projects.  With  equal  step,  the  concept  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  as  a  thank  offering  gave  place  to  that  of  a  sacrifice, 

*  White,  In  his  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries  (chapter  on  the  6th 
century),  says:  "The  Roman  Bishop  had  not  yet  asserted  his 
supremacy  over  the  Church.  Each  prelate  was  sovereign  Pontiff 
of  his  own  see,  and  his  doctrines  for  a  long  time  regulated  the 
doctrines  of  his  flock”  (p.  116). 
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for  which  a  priestly  function  was  indispensable.  And,  as 
“  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  ”  says :  “  The  essential  cor¬ 
relative  of  priesthood  is  sacrifice”  (vol.  xii.  p.  400).  The 
common  priesthood  of  believers  was  displaced  by  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  an  oflScial  caste.  When  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  (that  is,  changing  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  into  the  veritable  body 
and  blood  of  Christ!)  was  fixed,  the  sacrificial  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  elements,  or  mass,  was  determined  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1227-74),  and  Albert  the  Great  (1193-1280)  ; 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63) ; 
and  was  made  the  central  idea  of  the  Romish  priest- 
system. 

“priesthood”  exemplified - THE  “  PRIEST  ”  AT  WORK 

The  Roman  Catholic  teaching  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  priest  is  superabundantly  set  forth  in  their  writings. 
Just  now  we  are  concerned  with  their  eucharistic  work. 

St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  whose  standing,  according  to 
“  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,”  “  allows  confessors  to  fol¬ 
low  any  of  St.  Alphonsus’s  own  opinions  without  weighing 
the  reasons  on  which  they  are  based,”  in  his  “  Dignity  and 
Duties  of  the  Priest,”  says: — 

“  With  regard  to  the  power  of  priests  over  the  real  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  of  faith  that  when  they  pronounce  the 
words  of  consecration,  the  Incarnate  Word  has  obliged  him¬ 
self  to  obey  and  to  come  into  their  hands  under  the  sacra¬ 
mental  species.  In  obedience  to  the  words  of  his  priests  — 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum  [this  is  my  body]  —  God  himself  de¬ 
scends  on  the  altar,  comes  wherever  they  call  him,  and  as 
often  as  they  call  him,  and  places  himself  in  their  hands, 
even  though  they  should  be  his  enemies.  ...  As  in  creating 
the  world  it  was  sufficient  for  God  to  have  said.  Let  it  be 
made,  and  it  was  created,  so  it  is  sufficient  for  the  priest 
to  say,  ‘  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,’  and  behold  the  bread  is 
no  longer  bread,  but  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  ‘  The  power 
of  the  priest,’  says  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  *  is  the  power 
of  the  divine  person;  for  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  requires  as  much  power  as  the  creation  of  the  world.’ 
Thus  the  priest  may,  in  a  certain  manner,  be  called  the 
creator  of  his  Creator.” 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  September  29,  1911,  Archbishop  Ireland  preached  a 
sermon  upon  the  Eucharist,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
said : — 

“  Priests  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  you  celebrate 
your  mass.  At  the  moment  of  the  consecration  you  repeat 
the  words  of  Jesus  —  ‘  This  is  my  body,  this  is  the  chalice, 
the  new  testament  in  my  blood  *  —  the  bread  is  changed 
into  his  body,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood :  Jesus  is  on  the 
altar,  fully  man,  fully  God.” 

In  the  Western  Watchman  of  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1915,  the 
Editor,  “  Father  ”  Phelan,  printed  his  sermon  for  the  next 
Sunday,  in  which,  with  brutal  frankness,  he  said: — 

“  T  never  invited  an  angel  down  from  heaven  to  hear 
mass  here.  The  only  person  in  heaven  1  ever  ask  to  come 
down  here  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  I  command  to  come 
down.  He  has  to  come  when  I  bid  him.  I  took  bread  in 
my  fingers  this  morning  and  I  said,  ‘  This  is  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,’  and  he  had  to  come  down.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  he  must  do.  He  must  come  down,  every 
time  I  say  mass,  at  my  bidding.” 

Here,  surely,  is  priesthood  exemplified  and  the  priest 
very  much  at  work.  And  such  a  blasphemous  farce,  on 
Thanksgiving  days  beginning  with  1909,  at  the  Pan- 
American  mass  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  have  such  men  as  Presidents  Taft,  Wilson,  members  of 
their  cabinets,  judges  of  the  Sui)reme  Court,  and  many 
other  high  public  functionaries,  been  constrained  to  wit¬ 
ness! 

In  the  Catechism  officially  prepared  and  enjoined  by  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1884),  in  answer  to 
questions,  we  are  told  that  “  Christ  gave  his  priests  the 
power  to  change  bread  and  wine  into  his  body  and  blood 
when  he  said,  f  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me’”  (Q. 
891).  This  claim  is  not  true,  of  course,  but  utterly  false, 
for  the*  simple  reason  that  Christ  does  not  have  any  cler¬ 
ical  “  priests,”  and  no  person  has  any  such  power. 

Again :  “  The  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  at  the  consecration  of  the  mass”  (Q. 
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916).  This  is  not  true,  but  utterly  false,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  such  change  takes  place  or  has  ever  taken 
place  in  priestly  or  any  other  consecration. 

To  the  retort,  “  Oh,  assertion  ”  —  which  may  be  thrust 
equally  in  turn  at  either  side  —  we  submit  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  accept  the  oft-made  challenge, 
herewith  renewed,  to  submit  any  quantum  they  please  of 
the  alleged  changed  elements  to  the  scientific  and  truthful 
determination  of  a  competent  chemical  analysis,  and  so 
prove  whether  their  transubstantiation  claim  asserts  what 
is  a  fact  or  is  a  falsehood.  In  the  September,  1914,  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Protestant  Magazine,  published  at  Takoma 
Park,  D.  C.,  a  challenge  to  such  au  analysis  was  in  most 
respectful  terms  formally  made  to  Mgr.  W.  T.  Russell,  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  Patrick’s,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  compliments  were  paid  to  the  Editor,  by  the  Catholic 
press,  that  were  not  altogether  gracious!  Why  not  make 
the  test?  for  surely  it  would  certify  if  bread  becomes  fiesh 
and  wine  becomes  blood;  and,  if  true,  the  Catholic  faith 
would  be  incontrovertibly  confirmed  and  the  unbelief  of 
the  Protestant  world  be  forever  confuted.  Certainly,  let 
the  test  be  made.  Thus  would  be  demonstrated  either  an 
article  of  faith  or  an  —  arrant  fraud. 

Still  further  from  the  Catechism :  “  The  mass  is  the  un¬ 
bloody  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ”  (Q.  917). 
“  The  mass  is  the  same  sacrifice  as  that  on  the  cross  ”  (Q. 
920).  This  is  untrue,  for  these  statements  atrociously 
contradict  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  it  tells  of 
“the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all” 
(x.  10).  “This  man  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins  forever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God”  (x.  12). 
“  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that 
are  sanctified”  (x.  14).  “This  he  did  once  for  all,  when 
he  offered  up  himself”  fvii.  27).  “There  remaineth  no 
more  a  sacrifice  for  sins”  (x.  26),  and  “apart  from  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission”  of  sins  (ix.  22). 

No  wonder  Cardinal  Rellarmine,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Eucharist,  admits  that  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation 
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cannot  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures  (bk.  iii.  chap.  23), 
and  he  quotes  the  assertion  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  the  well- 
known  Boman  theologian,  that  “  before  the  Lateran  Coun¬ 
cil  [1215]  transubstantiation  was  not  a  dogma  of  faith.” 
Without  a  shred  of  Biblical  authority,  it  is  simply  a  con¬ 
ceit  of  errant  human  concoction.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  the  Authorized  Catechism,  from  which  these  quotations 
are  taken,  there  is  not  a  single  Scripture  reference  in  proof 
of  the  statements  made.  And,  we  may  ask,  why  should 
there  be,  if,  as  Cardinal  Manning,  in  his  book  “  Temporal 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  says :  “  We  neither  derive  our 
religion  from  the  Scriptures,  nor  does  it  depend  upon 
them  ”  (p.  170)  ?  And  the  editor  of  a  leading  English  Ko- 
man  Catholic  journal  says :  “  It  is  strange  that  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man  in  the  present  day  can  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  Almighty  God  intende<l  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  of 
Christian  doctrine”  (The  Month,  Dec.  1888).  According 
to  Romanist  teaching,  the  Bible  rests  on  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  not  the  church  on  the  Bible.  What  “the 
Church  ”  says  must  therefore  be  true,  Bible  or  no  Bible ! 

And  when  we  are  also  told  that  “  mortal  sin  is  a  griev¬ 
ous  offense  against  the  law  of  God”  (Q.  280),  and  that 
“  it  is  a  mortal  sin  not  to  hear  mass  on  Sunday  or  on  a 
holiday  of  obligation,  unless  we  are  excused  for  a  serious 
reason  ”  (Q.  1329),  it  does  seem  as  if  priestcraft  had  gone 
the  limit  in  “  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men”  (Matt.  xv.  9). 

The  mass  is  central  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of 
worship.  “  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  ”  says : — 

“  That  the  Mass  ...  is  the  central  feature  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  hardly  needs  to  be  said.  During  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  always  the  Mass  has  been  the  test.  The  word 
of  the  Reformers:  *  It  is  the  Maas  that  matters,’  was  true  ” 
(vol.  ix.  p.  800). 

It  is  plain  to  every  careful  student  that  this  Church 
must  .stand  or  fall  with  the  mass.  And  what  is  its  foun¬ 
dation?  Simply  the  false  interpretation  given  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25; 
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Luke  xxii.  19,  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  28-25)  which  recount  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  indeed  to  a  single  text, 
the  words  Hoc  est  meum  corpus  (This  is  my  body)  which 
the  priest  uses  in  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
Before  me  lies  a  disquisition  on  “  Tropes  and  Figures  of 
Rhetoric.”  A  trope  is  the  turning  of  a  word  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  and  customary  meaning,  and  a  rhetorical  figure  is  a 
mode  of  expression  different  from  the  direct  and  simple 
way  of  expressing  the  same  sense.  Thirty-five  tropes  or 
figures  are  named,  among  them  the  common  figure  called 
metonymy,  which  is  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  an 
object  for  that  of  another  to  which  it  has  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion,  as  the  cause  for  effect;  sign  for  the  thing  signified; 
container  for  the  thing  contained;  material  for  the  thing 
made  from  it;  property  for  the  substance;  parts  of  the 
body  for  certain  affections;  place  for  the  inhabitants;  etc. 
For  instance,  if  it  be  said  that  Rome  is  loyally  Catholic, 
the  place  would,  by  metonymy,  be  used  for  the  inhabitants, 
for  not  Rome  the  material  city  is  intended,  but  the  people 
thereof.  Why,  we  can  hardly  speak  without  using  this 
figure,  or  some  other.  When  Christ  said,  “  I  am  the  door ; 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  ”  (John  x.  9),  he  did  not  mean  that 
he  was  literally  a  material,  rectangular,  paneled  frame 
with  hinges,  knob,  lock  and  key,  but,  by  a  metonymy,  that 
he  w^as  as  a  door  figuratively,  a  means,  avenue,  way  of  en¬ 
trance.  When,  speaking  of  the  bread,  he  said,  “  This  is  my 
body,”  he  could  not  have  meant  that  that  broken  piece  of 
kneaded,  baked  dough  had  been  transubstantiated  into  his 
literal  body  —  else  there  would  have  been  tw’o  Christs 
there,  one  the  speaker  and  the  other  the  element  which  he 
was  handling!  —  but  that  it  stood  for,  represented,  his 
body  w’hich  was  to  be  broken  in  sacrifice  on  the  cross ;  and 
so  the  wine  represented  his  blood  which  was  to  be  shed. 
And  w’hen  he  said,  “  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood,  drink  all  ye  of  it,”  he  did  not  mean  that  they  should 
drink  the  literal  cup,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  principle  of 
interpretation  would  require  —  twelve  men  could  hardly 
have  swallowed  one  and  the  same  piece  of  crockery  or 
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metal !  —  but,  using  the  figure  of  the  container  for  the 
thing  contained,  he  meant  that  they  should  drink  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cup.  We  refrain  from  characterizing  as  it 
deserves  such  a  rhetorical  crime  against  all  interpretative 
rules  of  sane  exegesis.  Mass  —  metonymy :  let  an  unim¬ 
peachable  chemical  analysis  prove  whether  it  rests  upon 
fact,  or  only  upon  a  figure  of  speech. 

PRIEST - PROPHET 

At  the  outset  we  saw  what  the  priest  was  and  what  his 
office.  But  the  official  priest  proved  inadequate  and  in¬ 
competent.  More  was  needed.  The  priest  functions,  the 
rather,  from  man  toward  God.  Wliat  became  needful  was 
one  who  should  function  from  God  to  man.  Hence  the 
prophet. 

The  common  conception  of  a  prophet  as  simply  a  fore¬ 
teller  of  future  events,  is  true  only  in  part.  Striking 
off  the  case  termination  of  the  Greek  word 
propket-es,  we  have  the  English  word  prophet,  and  its 
derivation  from  7rpo,  pro,  for,  and  phemi,  to  speak, 
gives  at  once  the  clue  to  its  signification.  A  prophet,  then, 
is  one  who  speaks  for  another,  and  in  Scripture  the  prophet 
is  one  who  speaks  for  God.  So  at  first  he  is  a  forth-teller, 
and  then,  as  occasion  requires,  a  fore- teller. 

A  study  of  priest  and  prophet  in  the  light  of  history  — 
both  Biblical  and  otherwise  —  is  by  no  means  altogether 
cheerful  reading.  We  see  that  marked  contrasts  always 
distinguished  them.  The  world  has  had  little,  if  anything, 
to  hope  for  from  the  priest,  everything  to  hope  for  from 
the  prophet.  The  priest,  while  performing  proper  func¬ 
tions  it  may  be,  has  been  a  dead  weight  on  true  spiritual 
ongoing,  reactionary,  an  obstructionist;  the  prophet  has 
been  a  living  force,  progressive,  a  constructionist,  speak¬ 
ing  for  God,  a  voice  crying  in  the  world’s  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  desolation,  “  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight.” 

Who  was  it  that  materialized  Deity  into  a  golden 
calf  for  the  people  to  worship?  It  was  priest  Aaron  (Ex. 
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xxxii.  4).  Who  was  it  that  literally  crammed  the  crass 
concept  down  their  throats  in  his  endeavor  to  lift  to  a 
higher,  nobler,  even  a  spiritual,  conception  of  God?  It  was 
prophet  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.  20). 

Who  was  it  that  led  the  first  Jewish  king  from  his  low, 
perverted,  priestly  apprehensions  of  sacrifice  up  to  a  lofty 
and  true  idea  of  spiritual  service  and  worship?  It  was 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.),  the  founder  of  the  School 
of  the  I’rophets.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  when,  through  priestly  decline,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  worn  upon  the  high  priest’s  breast  ceased  to  be  an 
oracle  for  revealing  the  Divine  will  (1  Sam.  xiv.  37 ;  xxviii. 
6),  that  real  prophecy,  real  mediatorship  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people,  was  set  free  from  its  connection  with  the 
priesthood,  and  Samuel  instituted  the  discipline  of  the 
prophetic  college. 

Who  was  it  that  stood  single-handed  and  alone  against 
a  court  debauched  and  degraded  by  priestcraft,  home  and 
foreign?  It  was  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.). 

Who  was  it  when,  by  priestly  ministrations,  oblations 
to  God  had  become  “  vain,”  incense  an  “  abomination,” 
appointed  feasts  hateful  and  fairly  “  wearying  ”  to  Him, 
sought  to  recover  priests  and  people  to  a  spiritual  concep¬ 
tion  of  Deity  that  has  been  the  uplift  and  illumination  of 
the  ages?  It  was  the  prophet  Isaiah  (see  chap.  i.  and  all 
through  his  book). 

But  why  go  on  and  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  the  proph¬ 
ets?  for  as  to  prophetic  spirit  they  are  pretty  much  all 
alike. 

“  The  thing  that  hath  been,  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and 
that  which  hath  been  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done.” 
Prophets  and  priests  are  still  abroad  in  the  land.  But  a 
clear-cut  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn,  and  that 
which  belongs  to  the  prophetic  placed  all  on  one  side,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  the  priestly  on  the  other.  These  func¬ 
tions  may,  and  sometimes  do,  have  overlapping.  A  prophet 
may  have  a  bit  of  priestly  infection,  and  it  is  possible  for 
a  priest  to  have  something  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 
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This  much  allowed,  a  great  outstanding  fact  is  that 
prophets,  as  such,  belong  to  Protestantism,  and  priests 
to  Romanism.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  said  that,  save  for 
the  priestliness  that  remains  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  there  are  no  “priests”  in  the  Protestant  denom¬ 
inations,  while  priests,  wherever  found,  are  so  far  Roman¬ 
ists.  Go  into  a  Protestant  church,  and  always  (save  for 
the  possible  exception  in  the  last  sentence)  you  will  find 
the  pulpit  —  the  rostrum  from  which  the  prophet  speaks 
for  God  —  physically,  morally,  spiritually  central;  go  into 
a  Romish  church,  the  altar  is  central,  and  the  pulpit  off 
one  side.  Indeed,  the  physical  construction  of  their  Gothic 
cathedrals  shows  that  they  were  not  intended  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  solely  for  ritual  performances.  The  vacant  space 
between  the  pews  and  the  walls,  usually  separated  by  col¬ 
umns,  was  designed  for  the  procession  of  priests  carrying 
the  “  host,”  and  the  “  ambulatory  ”  was  admirably  fitted 
for  this  purpose,  and  he  would  consider  himself  very  for¬ 
tunately  placed  who  was  in  a  position  to  hear  at  all  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  cathedral  is  as  well-fitted  for  the  mass  as 
it  is  ill-fitted  for  the  sermon,  and  it  expresses  in  stone  what 
the  Catholic  believes  and  what  the  Protestant  repudiates. 

The  prophet’s  mind  is  alert,  his  ear  audient,  his  attitude 
that  of  Habakkuk,  “  I  will  watch  to  see  what  he  will  say 
unto  me”  (ii.  1),  and  if  a  true  prophet  he  will  do  as  did 
Jonah  (ii.  2-4),  preach  the  preaching  that  God  bids  him; 
the  priest  ministers  at  an  altar,  according  to  a  prepared 
non-brain-stimulating,  cut-and-dried  ritual,  —  a  ceremony 
the  performance  of  which  tends  to  become  merely  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  the  sermon  is  entirely  secondary.  Dean  Goulburn 
of  the  Church  of  England  describes  or  defines  the  sermon 
as  “A  homily  delivered  after  service.”  What  initiative, 
what  liberty  of  thought,^  what  freedom  of  speech,  what 
latitude  for  delivering  a  present-day  message  from  God, 
by  a  ministry  of  which  Fr.  Phelan  can  say:  “What  the 
Pope  says  is  accepted  as  the  word  of  God;  what  the  bish- 
*  Count  dl  Campello  of  Rome.  ex-Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  says* 
“The  only  crime  a  priest  can  commit  In  the  eyes  of  his  Church 
is  to  think  for  himself." 
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ops  say  is  accepted  as  the  word  of  the  Pope;  what  the 
priests  preach  is  accepted  as  the  word  of  the  bishops” 
(Western  Watchman,  Aug.  1,  1912).  What  mental  bar¬ 
renness,  what  extinguishing  of  prophetic  appetency,  must 
there  be  if  it  be  true  that  “  There  is  only  one  way  for  a 
man  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  that  is  to  bend  his  knee  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  papal  authority  and  accept  unreservedly  each 
and  every  article  of  belief  enjoined  by  the  same  authority  ” 
(“Questions  and  Answers,”  Department  of  Truth  [R.  C.], 
May,  1913).  And  there  is  “  Motu  Proprio,”  with  rescript 
of  I’ope  Pius  X.  (1907)  against  modernism,  with  its  brain- 
benumbing,  conscience-clamping,  soul-shackling  oath,  which, 
within  six  weeks,  it  is  said,  was  put  up  to  every  Catholic 
priest  in  the  world  to  take,  or  leave  the  Church;  and  it  is 
also  said  —  a  fact  not  reported  in  the  secular  press  —  that 
scores  upon  scores  did  leave  it  rather  than  bind  themselves 
with  an  oath  that  would  stiiltify  their  minds  and  render 
them  either  hypocrites  or  spiritual  slaves. 

And  where  are  the  contemporary  priest-preachers  that 
have, won  a  place  in  the  same  class  with  Bishop  Simpson, 
Spurgeon,  Joseph  Parker,  Talmage,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Jowett,  and  —  “Billy”  Sunday?  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  others. 

In  more  than  fifty  years  of  parish  experience  we  have 
never  found  a  Catholic  priest  who  would  enter  into  united 
work  for  community  civic,  social,  or  moral  betterment. 
Such  work  has  always  been  carried  on  under  Protestant 
leadership.  Temperance  forces  have  long  had  the  slogan, 
“  The  saloon  must  go.”  There  have  been  some  grand,  ring¬ 
ing  words  in’  behalf  of  temperance  by  Catholics,  —  Arch¬ 
bishops  Ireland,  Keene,  and  others.  But  really,  we  cannot 
help  questioning  how  much  these  words  mean.  Lying  on 
the  desk  where  this  writing  is  going  on,  is  a  copy  of  The 
Baltimore  Catholic  Review  (May  23,  1914) — Cardinal 
Gibbons’s  organ  —  in  which  is  an  editorial  on  behalf  of 
“  The  Saloon,”  having  these  sentences : — 

“  We  have  no  patience  with  the  effort  of  those  who  want 
to  abolish  saloons  without  restriction  and  discrimination. 
.  .  .  Human  nature  remains  the  same  always;  the  race  will 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  302.  4 
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get  stimulants  of  some  kind  or  other.  .  .  .  The  majority  of 
men  need  the  saloon  or  something  like  it.” 

According  to  a  press  despatch  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  9,  1912,  when  the  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  was  in  progress  in  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
its  president,  the  Rev.  Peter  Callaghan  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
Pope  commanding  that  the  members  of  the  Union  have  no 
connection  with  the  Prohibition  Party.  A  tremendous  bat¬ 
tle  is  being  waged  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  that 
will  make  the  United  States  “  dry.”  ^  According  to  the 
newspapers,  on  February  5,  1918,  Cardinal  Gibbons  issued 
a  statement  declaring  himself  opposed  to  the  movement. 
“  In  strong  and  decisive  language .  Cardinal  Gibbons  de¬ 
nounced  the  national  prohibition  amendment  and  declared 
that  legislators  of  the  states  should  not  bow  to  the  ‘  fanat¬ 
icism  that  seems  to  be  ruling  us  in  this  respect.’  ”  In  June 
Archbishop  S.  G.  Messmer  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  pastoral  let¬ 
ter,  said :  “  I  hereby  positively  forbid  all  pastors  of  par¬ 
ishes  in  this  archdiocese  from  allowing  any  prohibition 
speeches  to  be  given  on  any  premises,  be  it  the  church,  the 
school,  or  a  hall.”  When  the  temperance  forces  prevailed 
in  Washington  to  make  the  capital  city  “dry,”  they  got 
up  a  great  Sunday  jubilee  meeting  in  one  of  the  theaters. 
Multitudinous  were  the  Protestant  ministers  abetting.  The 
“  wets  ”  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  counter  meeting,  and 
among  the  speakers  was  Mgr.  Russell  —  since  made  Bishop 
of  Charleston  —  the  one  only  clergyman  to  champion  the 
cause  of  booze!  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  should  we  say, 
but  from  another  standpoint,  “  Priesthood  Exemplified  — 
the  Priest  at  Work  ”? 

Priest  —  priesthood :  let  it  be  said  as  the  final  word  and 
remembered  forevermore,  that  each  believer  is,  after 
Christ,  his  own  priest,  and  that  in  Christ’s  Church  there  is 
no  place  for  any  other  priesthood. 

^  Since  this  was  written,  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  adopted  by  several  more  than  the  re¬ 
quired  (36)  number  of  States,  making  the  whole  country  legally 
“  dry  ”  January  16,  1920. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH  (III.) 

HAROLD  M.  WIENERj  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN 
BARRI STER-AT-LA  W 

VI 

In  the  preceding  articles  ^  we  saw  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Pentateuch  had  at  one  time  consisted  of  a  library  of 
small  writings  which  underwent  damage  and  derangement 
and  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  scroll  form.  Edi¬ 
torial  efforts  to  remedy  matters  tended  to  increase  the 
confusion,  and,  combined  with  glossing,  longer  commen¬ 
tary,  and  the  natural  deterioration  of  a  MS.  text,  helped 
to  produce  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  was  suggested  that  one  of  the  methods  to  which  editors 
might  have  resorted  was  rewriting. 

In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  second  of  these  papers,  a  controversy  has  arisen 
about  the  date  of  the  Exodus,*  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  said  that  the  question  of  the  itinerary  of  Num.  xxxiii. 
would  be  examined  after  the  writer’s  demobilization. 
That  promise  it  is  now  proposed  to  redeem. 

The  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  throws  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  methods  that  were  adopted  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  age;  and,  in  considering  any  one  of  these,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves,  whether  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  or  whether  they  merely  applied  a  mode  of  procedure 
that  was  or  had  been  in  vogue  among  the  Jews.  We  have 
had  several  instances  in  which  the  latter  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Glossing  is  common  to  both  texts,  and  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  two  often  reveals  on  which  side  the  expansion 
lies.  The  Samaritans  are  famous  for  their  additions  to 
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the  texts  of  earlier  books  from  Deuteronomy  and  parallel 
passages  (as  also  to  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  from  the 
earlier  books),  and  we  found  that  in  Num.  xxi.  33-35  the 
Massoretic  text  shared  their  addition,  which,  however,  was 
wanting  in  the  Old  Latin,  and  consequently  in  the  Hebrew 
original  of  the  LXX.  We  discovered  that  Ex.  xxx.  1-10 
was  not  in  its  proper  position  in  our  Hebrew;  and,  when 
we  meet  with  it  after  xxvi.  35  in  the  Samaritan,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  both  recensions  alike  have  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  discover  its  true  position.  Consequently,  when 
we  find  the  Samaritans  adopting  a  particular  editorial 
method,  we  cannot  dismiss  it  offhand  as  something  pecul¬ 
iar  to  them,  and  rule  out  the  possibility  of  its  having  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Jews.  We  must  carefully  examine  the 
reasons  for  their  conduct  and  tlie  marks  that  distinguish 
their  production,  and  we  must  then  see  whether  the  Mas¬ 
soretic  text  shows  any  passages,  distinguished  by  like 
marks,  where  similar  reasons  may  have  been  in  operation. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  must  consider 
whether  they  are  not  the  products  of  earlier  applications 
of  the  same  editorial  methods. 

Now  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  remarkable  for  {inter 
alia)  the  presence  of  a  number  of  larger  rewritings  or 
supplements,  and  a  study  of  some  of  these  throws  an  in¬ 
teresting  light  on  our  problem.  In  Num.  xxi.  13  we  find 
a  very  significant  change.  Here  are  the  two  texts  side  by 
side : — 

M.  T.  Sam. 

Thence  they  journeyed  And  they  journeyed  from  the 

iyD3)  and  pitched,  etc.  brook  Zered  (mt  ^mD  IVD'l) 

and  pitched,  etc. 

The  importance  of  this  is  twofold.  Slight  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  looks,  it  is  one  of  type.  The  Massoretic  reading 
gives  the  statement  in  a  form  unlike  that  of  the  itinerary 
of  Num.  xxxiii.,  and  is  attributed  by  the  documentary 
theorists  to  one  of  their  early  narratives  (E).  The  Sa¬ 
maritan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  familiar  stereotyped 
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formula  of  the  itinerary;  and,  had  the  documentary  theo¬ 
rists  worked  on  this  text  without  knowledge  of  any  of  our 
other  copies,  they  must  in  consistency  have  attributed  the 
verse  to  their  late  “source”  (P).  It  will  be  recalled  that 
we  met  with  similar  instances  in  Genesis,  where  Greek 
texts  presented  us  with  “  JE  ”  originals  of  “  P  ”  verses.^ 

And  this  leads  to  the  second  point.  Just  as,  in  those 
verses  of  Genesis,  we  were  able  to  see  that  the  phenomena 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critical  theorists 
were  due  to  editorial  causes,  and  not  to  a  combination  of 
preexisting  documents ;  so  here  we  are  enabled,  by  the  con¬ 
text,  to  see  exactly  what  has  happened.  The  Samaritans 
maintained  the  original  text  of  verse  12,  “  Thence  they 
journeyed  and  camped  at  the  brook  Zered,”  because,  in 
spite  of  its  being  preceded  by  a  short  insertion  from  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  alter  it.  But 
at  this  point  they  added  a  further  extract  from  Deut.  ii. 
17-19,  which  was  so  long  as  to  make  the  initial  “  thence  ” 
of  verse  13  cumbrous  and  unintelligible.  Therefore  they 
resorted  to  the  change.  Thus  we  see  that,  at  a  point  where 
a  dislocation  of  the  narrative  rendered  the  original  phrase¬ 
ology  unsuitable,  a  Samaritan  editor  smoothed  the  text  hy 
an  alteration  which  took  the  form  of  the  unnecessarily 
long-winded  formula  ascribed  by  the  documentary  theo¬ 
rists  to  P.  That,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  supposititious  P 
in  one  passage.  Can  this  be  the  case  in  others  too? 

The  formula  is  found  again  in  Ex.  xiii.  20;  xvii.  1;  xix. 
2;  Num.  xxi.  10,  11a;  xxii.  1,  as  well  as  in  the  itinerary. 
And  here  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  an  old  writer  should  occasionally  have 
written  “  and  they  journeyed  from  A  and  encamped  in 
B,”  instead  of  “  thence  they  journeyed  to  B,”  or  “  they 
journeyed  from  A  to  B,”  or  some  similar  phrase  (see  Ex. 
xii.  37;  Num.  x.  33;  xi.  35;  xii.  10;  xx.  22a).  But  («)  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  he  should  have  done  so  continuously 
in  a  long  passage  like  the  itinerary;  and  (b)  it  is  probable 
» See  BS,  April,  1918,  p.  246. 
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that  an  editor  who  had  to  trim  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
narrative  would  have  preferred  this  formula,  which  in  its 
long-windedness  and  stressing  of  the  obvious  fact  of  camp¬ 
ing  harmonized  so  well  with  the  ideals  of  an  epoch  that 
sought  to  enlarge  Torah.  When  we  examine  the  other 
occurrences  we  see  at  a  glance  that  several  of  them  are  at 
points  where  there  are  obvious  breaks  in  the  narrative.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  text  of  these  chapters  of  Numbers 
is  not  in  order.^  Dr.  G.  B.  Gray,  in  commenting  on  xxi. 
10-xxii.  1,  begins  with  the  sentence  “  The  passage  contains 
the  work  of  many  writers,”  and  points  out  numerous  in¬ 
consistencies  in  its  present  form.  With  xxi.  9  the  story 
of  the  brazen  serpent  ends,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
what  ought  to  follow  it.  When,  therefore,  we  read:  “And 
they  [so  Vulgate:  M.  T.,  “the  children  of  Israel”]  jour¬ 
neyed,  and  pitched  in  Oboth.  And  they  journeyed  from 
Oboth,  and  pitched  at  lye-abarim,”  the  easiest  explanation 
is  to  regard  the  phraseology  as  the  work  of  an  editor,  who, 
owing  to  the  fragmentary  and  dislocated  state  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  found  himself  confronted  with  some  such  text  as 
this :  “  when  he  looked  unto  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 
Thence  to  Oboth,  .  .  .  and  thence  to  lye-abarim.”  In  these 
circumstances  he  made  what  changes  were  necessary  to 
render  the  story  intelligible  without  introducing  any  ad¬ 
ditional  information.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  has  not 
attempted  to  give  the  name  of  the  station  from  which  they 
went  to  Oboth.  He  has  confined  himself  to  making  the 
text  readable,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  an  uncritical  age 
could  have  done  anything  better. 

In  xxii.  1  the  facts  are  similar.  Again  we  have  a  dam¬ 
aged  narrative.  Whether  we  retain  or  remove  the  late 
insertion  from  Deuteronomy,  which  now  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  this  verse,  we  find  an  unmistakable  gap.  Here,  then, 
the  statement  “  and  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed 
and  pitched,”  etc.  (again,  be  it  noted,  without  a  terminus 
a  quo)y  probably  represents  an  editorial  version  of  an 
earlier  fragment. 

‘See  EPC,  pp.  114-138;  BS,  Oct.  1918,  pp.  575-580. 
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In  Exodus  we  find  xix.  2  following  the  misplaced  chap¬ 
ter  xviii. ;  so  that,  without  entering  for  the  present  on  the 
critical  questions  'connected  with  xix.  1,  we  can  see  that 
it  may  probably  be  a  rewriting  of  an  earlier  formula.  In 
xvii.  1  the  facts  are  similar.  The  matter  that  at  present 
precedes  is  not  the  original  context  of  the  statement  that 
the  Israelites  journeyed  to  Rephidim. 

That  leaves  only  xiii.  20;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  verses  19  and  20  were  originally  consecutive,  or 
whether  there  has  been  some  lesion  to  the  text. 

So  far,  then,  our  investigation  shows  us  that,  in  some 
of  the  minor  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  the  formula  is 
probably  due  to  editorial  work  similar  to  the  Samaritan 
change  in  Num.  xxi.  13,  and  that  it  may  be  so  in  all.  As 
already  indicated,  it  cannot  plausibly  be  held  to  be  early 
in  Num.  xxxiii. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  Sa¬ 
maritan  alteration  which  illuminates  the  probable  antece¬ 
dents  of  that  passage,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  death 
of  Aaron.  According  to  the  most  original  texts  known  to 
us  of  Deut.  X.  6  f.,  the  Israelites  were  at  Moserah  when 
Aaron  died.  This  conclusion  can  be  avoided  only  by  pos¬ 
tulating  a  lacuna  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  thus :  —  “  and 
the  chihlren  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Beeroth-Bene-jaa- 
kan  to  Moserah  .  .  .  there  Aaron  died.”  There  is  nothing 
to  show  this  to  be  probable,  and  we  must  therefore  accept 
Moserah  as  the  scene  of  the  encampment  in  this  account. 
According  to  most  texts  of  Num.  xx.  f.,  the  Israelites  were 
in  Mount  Hor  at  the  time.  There  are,  however,  Greek 
variants,  supported  by  some  other  evidence,  which  make 
it  appear  that  this  is  not  original.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
formal  contradiction  between  the  statements  of  xx.  22,  23, 
xxi.  4a  that  the  Israelites  were  on  Mount  Hor,  and  the 
command  of  verse  25,  with  its  fulfillment  in  verse  27,  to 
bring  up  to  the  mount.  How  could  men  who  were  already 
there  be  brought  up  to  the  mount? 
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In  verse  23  we  find  the  following  readings: — 

(i)  “In  Hor,  the  inonnt,  by  the  border  of  the  land  of 
Edom”  (M.T.  and  most  authorities). 

(ii)  “In  Hor”  (m). 

(iii)  “In  the  mount  by  the  border  of  the  land  of 
Edom  ”  (a^  HP  71,  84). 

(iv)  “  In  Hor,  the  mount,  by  the  border  of  the  land  of 
Moab  ”  (Sahidic). 


Only  one  theory  exhausts  this  evidence.  The  Hebrew 
word  for  “  mount  ”  is  used  equally  for  mountain  country. 
The  earliest  reading  to  which  the  variants  witness  is  “  in 
the  mountain  country  by  the  border  of  (the  land  of) 
Moab.”  A  glossator  then  erroneously  wrote  in  the  word 
“  Hor,”  locating  the  Israelites  on  the  mountain  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  mountain  country  at  its  foot.  That  may 
have  given  us  the  text  of  m.  The  other  texts  have  arisen 
through  conflation  of  the  two  readings,  combined  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  Sahidic)  with  an  erroneous  correction 
of  “  Edom  ”  into  “  Moab,”  based  on  the  present  context  of 
the  passage.^  Now  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  longer 
discussions  to  which  reference  has  been  made,^  that  these 
passages  are  out  of  order.  Verse  22a  should  not  imme¬ 
diately  precede  the  narrative  of  Aaron’s  death,  nor  should 
xxi.  1-3  follow  it.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  xx.  22b  and 
xxi.  4a  are  erroneous  editorial  additions,  patching  up  the 
fragmentary  narrative  in  its  present  order;  and  that  the 
Greek  variants  point  to  an  earlier  form,  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  were  at  a  place  in  the  mountain  country  in 
the  border  of  Moab  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  place  was 
Moserah,  as  Deuteronomy  states. 


‘See  BS,  Oct  1918,  pp.  578,  579. 
*EPC,  pp.  114-138;  BS,  Oct  1918. 
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And  so  we  come  to  the  Samaritan  text  of  Dent.  x.  6  f.  I 
set  it  out  with  the  parallel  passages  of  the  M.  T. 


Deut.  X.  6-7  (M.  T.)  Deut.  x.  6-7  (Sam.)  Num.  xxxiii.  31-38 


And  the  children 
of  Israel  Journeyed 
from  Beeroth  Bene- 
Jaakan  to  Moserah: 
there  Aaron  died, 
and  there  he  was 
burled;  and  Eleazar 
his  son  ministered 
In  .the  priest’s  of¬ 
fice  In  his  stead. 
From  thence  they 
Joimneyed  unto  Gud- 
godah;  and  from 
Gudgodah  to  Jotba- 
thah,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water. 


and  died  there,  In  the 


And  the  children 
of  Israel  journeyed 
( )  from  Mose- 
roth,  and  pitched  In 
Bene-jaakan.  Thence 
they  journeyed  and 
pitched  In  Hag- 
gudgodah;  thence 
they  journeyed  and 
pitched  In  Jotba- 
thah,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water. 
Thence  they  jour¬ 
neyed  and  pitched 
In  Abronah;  thence 
they  journeyed  and 
pitched  In  Ezlon- 
geber :  thence  they 
journeyed  and 
pitched  In  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Zln  (the 
same  Is  Kadesh ) . 
Thence  they  jour¬ 
neyed  and  pitched 
In  Hor  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  Aaron  died 
there  and  teas  bur¬ 
ied  there  and  Elea¬ 
zar  his  son  minis¬ 
tered  in  the  priesVs 
office  in  his  stead. 

fortieth  year  after  the 


And  they  journeyed 
from  Moseroth,  and 
pitched  In  Bene-jaa¬ 
kan.  And  they  jour¬ 
neyed  from  Bene-jaa¬ 
kan,  and  pitched  In 
Hor-Haggldgad.  And 
they  journeyed  from 
Hor-haggldgad  and 
pitched  In  Jotba- 
thah.  And  they  jour¬ 
neyed  from  Jotba- 
thah,  and  pitched  In 
Abronah.  And  they 
journeyed  from  Ab¬ 
ronah,  and  pitched 
In  Ezlon-geber.  And 
they  journeyed  from 
Ezlon-geber,  and 
pitched  In  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Zln  (the 
same  Is  Kadesh). 
And  they  journeyed 
from  Kadesh,  and 
pitched  In  Mount 
Hor,  In  the  edge  of 
the  land  of  Edom. 
And  Aaron  the  priest 
went  up  Into  Mount 
Hor  at  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord, 
children  of  Israel  were 


come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  In  the  fifth  month,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month. 


In  Num.  xxxiii.  32  f.,  the  Samaritan  reads  Hor  Haggud- 
godah. 

What  has  happened  ami  why?  The  glaring  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  Deuteronomy  j)assage  and  the  present 
texts  of  Num.  xx.  and  xxxiii.  attracted  attention,  and  the 
Samaritan  editors  apparently  judged  that  there  must  be 
a  mistake  and  set  themselves  to  remove  it.  They  coined 
the  form  Haggudgodah  (if  we  vocalize  it  thus),  out  of 
Gudgodah  and  Haggidgad,  for  adoption  in  both  passages. 
For  the  other  ’  names  they  adopted  the  Numbers  forms. 
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They  then  rewrote  the  shorter  Dent.  x.  6-7  on  the  basis  of 
the  longer  Nuni.  xxxiii.,  which  they  thought  correct  in  fact, 
blit  preserved  the  formula  of  the  Deuteronomy  origin'al 
(“thence  they  journeyed,”  etc.),  to  which  the  context 
made  no  difficulties.  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
way  in  which  they  have  incorporated  the  little  additional 
touches  of  Deuteronomy. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  present  form  of  the  itinerary  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  is  due  to  the  methods  we  have  seen  at  work 
in  these  passages  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  that 
the  necessity  for  their  application  arose  from  the  custo¬ 
dians  of  the  text  being  confronted  with  some  fragments  of 
the  original  in  doubtful  order  and  in  a  form  which  made 
such  editorial  effort  necessary  if  the  passage  ivas  to  read 
at  all.  It  is  further  suggested  that  Deut.  x.  6-7  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  misplaced  fragment  of  the  original  itinerary,  and 
that  other  fragments  are  preserved  in  what  is  now  Num. 
xxi.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  some  fragments 
relating  to  Beeroth-benejaakau,  Moserah,  Gudgodah,  and 
Jotbathah  which  originally  preceded  and  followed  the 
account  of  Aaron’s  death  in  Xum.  xx.  were  erroneously 
thought  to  belong  to  the  itinerary,  and  consequently  in¬ 
corporated  in  it.  To  make  this  theory  clear  we  must  look 
carefully  at  the  phenomena  of  the  itinerary  and  Num.  xxi. 

A.  The  itinerary  of  Num.  xxxiii.  cannot  be  in  an  early 
original  form  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  It  does  not  correspond  with  the  true  original  order 
of  the  narrative.^ 

2.  In  the  matter  of  Aaron’s  death  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  glaring  contradiction  with  Dejit.  x.  6-7,  as  also  (in  the 
location  of  Hor  on  the  frontier  of  Edom)  with  the  earliest 
text  of  Num.  xx.  23. 

3.  The  forty  stations  are  clearly  an  artificial  number, 
Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  (ver.  36),  which  are  given  as  con- 

‘For  this,  reference  must  be  made  to  EPC,  pp.  114-138;  BS,  July, 
1916,  pp.  463  f.,  Oct.  1918,  pp.  575-580. 
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secutive,  are  in  reality  seventy  miles  apart,  and  the  route, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  absurd.' 

4.  The  intolerably  tedious  and  repetitious  form  smacks 
of  the  editorial  age. 

B.  Chapter  xxxiii.  mentions  seventeen  stations  that  are 
not  otherwise  known,  and  also  contains  three  statements 
(ver.  2,  4a,  38b)  not  based  on  anything  extant  elsewhere. 
Now  two  of  these  are  in  the  itinerary,  and  give  little 
touches  exactly  parallel  to  those  found  in  Deut.  x.  6-7  and 
incorporated  by  the  Samaritans  in  their  rewriting  of  that 
passage.  Further,  it  mentions  (ver.  30-34)  Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan,  Hor-haggidgad,  and  Jotbathah.  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  are  fundamentally  identical  with  the 
Beeroth  Bene-jaakan,  Moserah,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotba¬ 
thah,  of  Deuteronomy,  but  that  the  order  of  reaching  ^lo- 
serah  differs.  This  and  the  slight  variations  in  the  names 
forbid  the  assumption  that  our  chapter  is  based  on  the 
Deuteronomy  passage,  which  is  obviously  a  fragment  of 
an  itinerary:  but  we  have  seen  that  the  original  beginning 
and  end  of  the  narrative  of  Aaron’s  death  in  Num.  xx.  are 
missing.  That  was  a  tattered  passage,  and  the  conjecture 
lies  near  at  hand  that  three  fragments  belonging  to  it  orig¬ 
inally  ran  in  something  like  the  following  form: — 

(a)  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Bene-jaakan. 

(h)  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Moser  (the  last  letter  not 
being  written). 

(c)  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Hor-Haggidgad,  and 
thence  to  Jotbathah. 

These  were  not  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  larger  frag¬ 
ment,  which  tells  of  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  itinerary,  (a)  and  (h)  being  accidentally 
placed  in  the  wrong  order. 

C.  At  this  point  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  Num.  xxi. 
We  have  already  seen  that  verses  33-35  are  not  original. 
The  campaign  against  Sihon  (ver.  21-25)  is  part  of  the 
original  narrative.  At  the  end  of  verse  24  we  should 
read,  with  the  LXX,  “  for  Jaazer  hTy\  not  with  M.  T.  Ty, 

*  See  Gray,  Numbers,  pp.  442  f. 
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“  strong,”  which  is  obviously  the  remains  of  a  damaged 
word]  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon.”  ^  The 
mention  of  Jaazer  in  verse  24  connects  naturally  with 
verse  32.  The  intervening  verses  (26-31)  are  a  commen¬ 
tator’s  addition,  and  verse  31  resumes  verse  25  after  the 
addition,  just  as  in  Ex.  vi.  verses  28-30  again  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  where  it  had  been  interrupted  in 
verse  13  by  the  insertion  of  the  commentary  which  now 
intervenes. 

These  passages  are  all  fragments;  for,  as  we  see  from 
Deuteronomy,  there  are  other  narratives  which  are  miss¬ 
ing,  and  possibly  the  clauses  “  for  Arnon  is  the  border  of 
Moab  ”  (ver.  15),  “for  Jaazer  is  the  border  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ammon,”  glance  at  lost  Numbers  equivalents  of 
Dent.  ii.  0,  10,  the  narrative  in  each  case  explaining  that 
the  Israelites  kept  outside  the  territory  covere<l  by  these 
prohibitions. 

What  preceded  the  relation  of  the  war  against  Sihon? 
Here  geography  helps  us.  Of  Num.  xxi.  20,  Dr.  (now 
Sir)  G.  A.  Smith  writes: — 

“  One  thing  is  certain ;  this  journey,  though  it  is  de- 
.scribed  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  before  the  war  with  Sihon, 
must  have  come  after  the  latter.  No  host,  so  large  and 
cumbered  as  this,  could  have  ventured  down  any  of  the 
glens  from  the  Plateau  to  the  Jordan  before  their  own 
warriors  had  occupied  Heshbon,  for  Heshbon,  standing 
above  them,  commands  these  glens.”  ^ 

^  It  is  conceivable  that  ver.  25  should  run  "  and  Israel  took  his 
cities,"  not  “all  these  cities”  (M.  T.).  As  we  have  seen  (BS,  July, 
1914,  pp.  471  f.),  “all”  Is  a  very  common  gloss,  and  is  omitted  in 
this  passage  by  K  128  and  n;  while,  for  “  these,”  o  and  the  Vulgate 
read  “  his.”  That  would  remove  the  difficulty  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  Massoretic  “all  these  cities”  refers  to  nothing  in  the 
present  text;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  “  these  ”  came  into  the 
text  if  that  is  correct.  It  seems  more  likely  that  “  these  cities  ”  is 
the  original  text,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  something  that  has 
been  lost,  “  his  cities  ”  being  an  attempt  to  smooth  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

*  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (7th  thousand),  pp. 
564  f. 
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In  Judges  xi.  18  f.  we  read  “ .  .  .  for  Arnon  is  the  border 
of  Moab.  19  And  Israel  sent  messengers.”  This  agrees  with 
the  geographical  position.  It  may  therefore  be  conjectured 
that  this  is  the  right  order;  and  that  verses  16-20  did  not 
originally  stand  in  their  present  position,  but  belong  to 
the  itinerary.  It  fits  in  well  with  this  that  Num.  xxxiii. 
makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  places  to  which  these 
verses  refer.  Verses  14  f.  are  clearly  due  to  an  annotator, 
who  was  reminded  of  some  verses  about  the  Arnon  by 
what  he  read  here.^ 

D.  Returning  to  Num.  xxxiii.,  we  note  the  statement 
of  Mosaic  authorship  in  verse  2.  After  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  way  in  which  the  editors  preserved  incidental  touches 
and  avoided  adding  matter  of  their  own,  the  candid  in¬ 
quirer  can  only  admit  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  doubting  that  they  found  this  statement  in  their  or¬ 
iginal  materials. 

Thus  we  can  now  envisage  the  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  them.  The  original  books  had  contained  {inter 
alia)  the  Exodus-Numbers  main  narrative  and  also  an 
itinerary.  Both  had  become  tattered  and  disarranged.  Of 
the  itinerary,  one  little  piece  had  lodged  between  two 
“  books  ”  of  Deuteronomy,  just  as  a  little  piece  of  the 
Numbers  narrative  had  strayed  in  at  another  point  of 
junction  (iv.  41  ff.).  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  wrongly 
incorporated  in  Num.  xx. ;  and  that  left  over  some  obvious 
fragments  of  itinerary,  including  the  notices  of  verses  2  and 
4a,  and  some  shreds  of  narrative  in  forms  like  “  thence  they 
journeyed  to  a*,”  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  were 
conceived  to  have  belonged  to  the  itinerary.  The  least 
that  any  editor  could  do  in  those  days  was  to  connect 
them  in  readable  form,  rewriting  in  his  own  language 
where  necessary.  (That  task  had  of  course  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  geographical  knowledge  of  the  desert 
stations.)  Whether  the  first  editors  did  more  than  this 
we  cannot  say.  There  are  some  readings  in  Greek  cur- 

*  See  Critical  Note,  “  The  Text  of  Numbers  xxi.  14f.,”  BS,  April, 
1919,  pp.  232-234. 
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sives  which  suggest  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  known  to  the 
LXX  the  present  formula  may  not  have  occurred  through¬ 
out.  Thus,  for  verse  21,  d  has  “  then  to  Desa  (Rissah) ; 
p*  and  s,  “  and  they  camped  in  Desa  ”  (s,  “  Dessa  ”) ;  in 
verse  40,  d  and  p  show  similar  variations  (see  also  d’s 
rea<ling  in  Deut.  x.  6)  and  in  several  verses  d  has  a 
shorter  formula  (see  ver.  25,  26,  28,  30),  indicating  that 
its  original  before  correction  presented  “  from  A  to  B  ”  in 
more  than  one  instance.^  Consequently  the  uniformity  of 
phrase  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  first  editors.  It  may 
have  resulted  from  subsequent  correction.  Further,  the 
number  of  journeys  was  brought  up  to  make  the  obviously 
artificial  number  of  forty  intermediate  stages,  and  the 
chapter  was  probably  conformed  to  the  main  Numbers  nar¬ 
rative  (ver.  37).®  We  cannot  tell  whether  these  changes 
were  due  to  the  first  editors  or  to  their  successors.  Gloss¬ 
ing,  and  probably  deterioration  in  some  of  the  names,  com¬ 
pleted  the  tale. 

Such  a  view  as  this  appears  to  explain  all  the  facts  in 
the  light  of  the  other  phenomena  of  the  I’entateuch  and 
the  known  methods  of  the  editorial  ages. 

In  reference  to  the  Exodus  controversy  it  may  now  be 
said  that,  on  further  examination,  I  find  myself  in  agree- 

*On  the  other  hand,  eWa  (then)  may  be  a  scribal  note  adopted 
where,  for  some  reason,  it  was  not  desired  to  repeat  the  formula, 
or  perhaps  as  a  reference  to  a  longer  correction  in  the  margin  z= 
“then  ar,”  l.e.  "take  in  the  journey  to  x  at  this  point”  (cp.  A.  C. 
Clark,  The  Descent  of  Manuscripts  [1918],  pp.  34  f.). 

*  The  significance  of  this  will  be  appreciated  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  archetype  of  dpt  was  a 
MS.  of  one  type  which  had  been  corrected  to  present  readings  of 
another.  Its  descendants  sometimes  fail  to  give  the  corrections, 
or  give  them  in  different  places.  See  the  readings  in  Deut.  x.  6  f. 

*  In  this  matter  too  we  can  parallel  the  action  of  the  editors  from 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  We  have  seen  the  lesson  that  may  be 
learnt  from  the  change  in  Deut.  x.  6  f . ;  and  there  are  other  in¬ 
stances  (see  e.g.  Ex.  xvill.  25,  where  the  Samaritan  substitutes  a 
passage  founded  on  Deut.  1.).  In  these  cases  the  editorial  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  to  have  been  to  give  the  preference  to  the  longer  and 
more  detailed  account. 
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ment  with  the  view  of  those  who  hold  the  words-  “  king 
of  Arad  ”  in  Num.  xxi.  1  to  be  an  erroneous  gloss.  The 
original  phrase  appears  to  have  been  “  the  Canaanite  who 
dwelt  in  the  Negeb  heard.”  The  glossator  identified  this 
Horraah  with  the  Hormah  (Zephath)  of  Judges  i.  16f.‘ 
But,  apart  from  the  other  considerations  (on  which  see 
the  commentaries),  Zephath  appears  to  lie  too  far  north 
to  fit  the  Pentateuchal  passages. 

VII 

Since  my  work  on  the  Pentateuch  commenced,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  has  been  be¬ 
gun.  The  contributions  it  has  made  to  our  knowledge,  and 
my  increased  experience  of  the  textual  history,  make  it 
possible  to  revise  and  supplement,  and  often  to  corrob¬ 
orate,  my  earlier  work  in  remarkable  fashion.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  revert  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  on  pages  155-169  of  EPC.  It  is  now  possible 
to  see  the  causes  at  work  much  more  clearly  than  before. 

A.  On  page  166  of  EPC,  I  noted  that  “A  study  of  the 
variants  to  the  census  figures  collected  by  Kennicott  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  readings  depend  upon 
the  undue  omission  or  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
thousand,”  and  I  gave  illustrations.  There  is  striking  cor¬ 
roboration  from  Greek  MSS.  The  most  extraordinary  of  these 
is  furnished  by  HP  71.  Holmes  notes  that  it  is  written  a 
seriba  imperito,  qui  voces  et  commnta  sic  omittit,  ut  saepe 
numero  sensum  ipsum  confundat.  He  seems  to  have  had  be¬ 
fore  him  a  MS.  which  had  been  corrected,  and,  owing  to  his 
fortunate  lack  of  skill,  he  often  copies  the  corrections  in 
the  wrong  places,  thereby  showing  that  they  were  correc¬ 
tions.  This  enables  us  to  argue  back  to  the  earlier  text. 

*  If  this  is  correct,  It  should  he  noted  that,  as  the  phrase  occurs 
In  the  Samaritan,  that  recension  must  have  been  made  or  revised 
after  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  glossed  from  Judges.  I  Imagine 
that  a  detailed  study  of  the  texts  would  also  show  that  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  is  taken  from  a  Hebrew  Pentateuch  written  in  the  square 
character;  but  I  have  never  examined  this  point  closely. 
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In  Num.  i.  21-43  he  regularly  misplaces  the  word  for 
thousands.  Thus  in  verse  21  we  get  ;^tX.taS€?  irevTaKoaiai 
TcaaapaKovTa  ef,  which  can  only  mean  546,000.  The  most 
notable  instance  is  the  case  of  Judah  (LXX  25=:M.  T.  27), 
where  we  actually  find  rea-a-ape^  kul  ')(jtXiahe<i  ijSBoprjKovTa 
i^uKoaiai^  which  means  670,004.  In  xxvi.  7,  18  (LXX=M. 
T.  22)  and  31  (LXX=:M.  T.  47),  we  get  similar  phe¬ 
nomena;  and  in  xvi.  49  this  MS.  presents  kirTaKoaiai 
BeKarea-ffape^  [sic]  =714,000.  The  explanation  ob¬ 

viously  is  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of  71  lacked  the  thou¬ 
sands  altogether.  A  corrector  inserted  the  words  margin¬ 
ally,  and  they  were  frequently  taken  into  the  wrong  place. 
Thus,  according  to  the  original  reading  of  the  ancestor, 
the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  at  the  first  census  were: — 


Reuben 

546 

lilanasseh 

232 

Simeon 

359 

Benjamin 

435 

Judah 

674 

Gad 

650 

Issachar 

454 

Dan 

762 

Zebulun 

457 

Asher 

541 

Ephraim 

540 

Xaphtali 

453 

(presumably  making  a  total  of  6,093),  and  the  tens  and 
units  have  been  multiplied  by  a  thousand  as  the  result  of 
this  process.  There  are  numerous  other  traces  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  what  has  happened.  In  xxvi.  51,  M  has  the  mar¬ 
ginal  note  €P  aXXot?  ^tXioSe?  “  in  other  copies  thou¬ 

sands  600,  1,  700,  30.”  In  i.  37  (LXX=M.T.  25),  f  omits 
“thousands”;  in  i.  31  (LXX=M.T.  33),  wliere  K  84,  189, 
omit  “  thousands,”  d  misplaces  the  word ;  in  iii.  50  b 
has  65,000  and  300,  ir  have  5  and  60  and  300  thou¬ 
sands,  w  has  5  and  60  and  thousands  and  300,  f  has  65,300 
[Trei/re  Kai  e^rjKovra  {-\-Kai  ir  w)  ;^tXtou?  (-{-/cat  bw)  rpia 
Koaiov^  bw  fir] ;  in  xxvi.  27,  X  omits  “  thousands.”  In 
the  last-named  chapter,  m  repeatedly  has  thousands  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  number  representing  all  the  digits  of  the  He¬ 
brew  (e.g.  x^XiaBt’i  xxvi.  41  (LXX=M.  T.  37),  which 

can  only  mean  532,000.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hebrew  variants  given  in  EPC,  these  facts  prove  that  the 
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insertion  of  the  thousands  is  later  than  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lation. 

B.  Great  importance  attaches  to  the  readings  of  m  in 
Num.  ii.  It  omits  verses  13,  15, 19,  21,  23,  26,  30.  Through 
homoeography  it  passes  from  'Aa-r}p  in  verse  27  to  <f>v\r)<i 
in  verse  29;  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  its  original 
omitted  verse  28,  but  we  may  presume  that  this  was  so. 
In  verses  4,  6,  8,  11,  it  has  only  Bvvapifi  avrov  without  any 
number.  In  verse  8  it  is  supported  by  the  Old  Latin.'  The 
meaning  of  these  facts  is  that  these  verses  were  originally 
lacking  in  the  Greek.  In  four  places  the  initial  phrase  of 
these  verses  was  copied  into  the  margin  of  one  of  m's  an¬ 
cestors,  and  thence  got  into  the  text.  These  facts  throw 
some  light  on  the  history  of  the  chapter. 

C.  In  Num.  xxv.  9,  HP  71  reads  40  and  20  thousands. 
“  Thousands  ”  is  misplaced  in  d  and  m.  I  venture  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  originally  this  passage  had  either  40,  or  more 
probably  20,  as  the  total  number,  as  was  so  frequently  the 
case  in  the  early  text  of  Judges.  A  variant,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  “  thousands,”  and  the  necessary  reduction  of  40  to 
4  (so  easy  in  the  old  system  of  writing)  gave  our  present 
24,000.  Similarly,  in  xvi.  49  (Heb.  xviii.  14),  for  14,000, 
N  has  4,000;  HP  71  reads  seven  hundred,  ten,  four  thou¬ 
sands;  and  d  has  thousands  ten,  four  and  seven  hundred. 
Here  I  would  suggest  that  our  text  has  arisen  from  two 
old  readings  40  and  70.^  The  addition  of  10  and  the  other 
usual  enlargements  have  given  the  present  number. 

D.  On  page  165  of  EPC,  importance  was  attached  to 
the  evidence  that  the  “  and  fifty  ”  in  the  number  given  to 
Gad  in  the  first  census  was  late.  The  phrase  is  omitted 
in  i.  25  (LXX  37)  by  K  6,  107,  150,  gn  and  the  Georgian. 
It  may  now  be  added  that  the  word  “  and  ”  is  lacking  in 
dp  and  m,  showing  that  the  50  was  inserted  as  -a  correc¬ 
tion  in  ancestors  of  those  MSS.  K  200  omits  the  number 

*K  69  omits  ver.  8,  and  K  199  omits  ver.  28;  but  these  omissions 
lack  the  systematic  character  of  m’s  readings,  and  may  he  accl* 
dental  (see  A.  C.  Clark,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-6). 

*Cp.  Num.  xxxlii.  9,  where,  for  70  (palms),  m  has  40  and  nb  no 
number;  and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see  BS,  Oct  1917,  pp.  689  ff. 
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(6)  of  the  hundreds,  K  109  adds  “  and  five,”  and  K  6  has 
the  KH  of  (“and  six”)  over  an  erasure.  From  these 
facts  it  was  concluded  that  six  and  five  were  alternative 
readings  for  the  number  of  hundreds,  and  that  five  was 
inserted  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  that  read  six,  and  then 
taken  into  the  text  as  50.  There  are  further  traces  of  the 
process.  In  i.  46,  bw  dp  omit  the  “  and  ”  before  50,  show¬ 
ing  these  words  to  be  a  late  addition  to  the  total ;  in  ii.  15, 
N  dpt  fir  e*  again  omit  “  and  ” ;  while  Bohl  joins  K  110, 
181,  in  omitting  the  whole  phrase;  in  ii.  16,  Bohl  Eth  f 
omit  the  whole  phrase,  and  dp  fi  m  and  e*  again  lack 
“  and  ” ;  and  in  ii.  32  the  whole  expression  is  wanting  in 
K  84  and  Boh^ ;  while  B  F*  N  aj  m  dp  f  lack  “  and.” 

There  are  other  instances  where  Greek  and  Hebrew  au¬ 
thorities  agree.  The  variations  presented  by  the  larger 
Cambridge  LXX  are  very  numerous.  It  is  impossible  to 
rely  on  the  numbers;  and,  in  view  of  the  hopelessness  of 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  it  seems  to  me  use¬ 
less  to  tarry  over  the  variations.  So  far  as  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  making  a  guess,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
original  reading  in  Ex.  xii.  37 ;  Num.  xi.  21  was  6,000. 

E.  In  Num.  xxxi.  the  facts  are  similar  to  those  in  other 
passages  we  have  considered.  For  instance,  in  verse  32  an 
Old  Latin  copy  has  675  instead  of  675,000  as  the  number 
of  the  oxen,  and  finds  much  support  in  the  readings  of 
other  Septuagintal  authorities.  It  would  be  as  tedious  as 
it  is  unnecessary  to  set  out  all  the  variations  in  this  chap¬ 
ter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  evidence  of  the  insertion 
of  “thousands”  is  overwhelming;  while  in  verse  28,  for 
“  one  soul  in  500,”  Latr  ab  r  have  “  one  soul  in  50.” 

Earlier  the  text  speaks  of  thousands  of  Israelites.  I 
think  that  here  the  expression  does  not  denote  “  thou¬ 
sand  ”  in  the  numerical  sense,  but  means  a  company  or 
unit  w’hich  was  technically  so-called.  The  same  sense  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  phrase  “captains  of  thousands.”  Similarly 
in  Josh.  viii.  (where  the  Septuagintal  text  as  a  whole  is 
immensely  superior  to  the  M.  T.)  I  should  read  “  three  chil- 
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iads  (companies)  of  men,”  with  pt,'  and  understand  the  3 
companies  of  vii.  4  f.,  who  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
36  killed,  as  three  small  units  in  no  way  approaching  a 
numerical  thousand  each. 


VIII 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  often  shows  us  the  last  stages 
of  processes  that  have  affected  all  our  Bibles.  It  is  apt  to 
carry  the  principles  which  are  responsible  for  so  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  our  Jewish  texts  just  one  step  further. 
Readers  of  this  Review  are  familiar  with  the  conception 
that  there  have  been  editorial  alterations  in  obedience  to 
supposed  Divine  commands  found  now  in  one  verse,  now 
in  another.  The  Samaritans  treated  Deut.  xi.  24  as  such 
a  command,  and  in  obedience  to  it  they  made  two  altera¬ 
tions.  By  comparing  these  with  the  Hebrew  originals  we 
are  able  to  see  clearly  how  the  principle  operated.  The 
first  passage  is  Gen.  x.  19. 

M.  T. 

And  the  border  of  the  Caan- 
anite  was  from  Zidon,  as  thou 
goest  towards  Gerar,  ,  unto 
Gaza;  as  thou  goest  towards 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  Ad- 
mah  and  Zeboilm,  unto  Lasha. 

It  is  worth  lingering  a  minute  over  this.  We  note  that, 
while  the  original  cannot  have  been  later  than  the  time 
of  Abraham  in  its  first  composition,  seeing  that  it  treats 
Sodom,  etc.,  as  still  existing,  the  Samaritan  alteration 
brings  a  new  version  into  existence  well  over  one  thousand 
years  later.  The  scholarly  ideals  implied  are  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  pole  from  those  of  the  modem  West.  We  are  all  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  historical  spirit ;  the  alteration  is  not  merely 
unhistorical,  it  is  anti-historical.  We  regard  it  as  our 
first  duty  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  ipsissima  verha 
of  an  old  author:  these  old  editors  were  ruthless  in  de- 

*  Verse  3.  The  pre-Hexaplar  L<XX  lacked  the  5,000  men  of  the 
Massoretlc  verse  12. 


Sam. 

And  the  border  of  the  Caan- 
anite  was  from  the  River  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  River,  the 
River  of  Euphrates,  and  unto 
the  hinder  sea. 
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stroying  them,  caring  only  to  obey  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  word  of  God.  We  strive  to  exercise  the  minutest 
care  in  collecting  and  weighing  the  evidence  and  interpret¬ 
ing  it  in  the  most  scientific  spirit :  they  gave  no  thought  to 
the  evidence,  knew  nothing  of  any  scientific  method,  and 
were  indifferent  to  all  considerations  except  their  own 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Law.  We  may  well  ask 
what  the  documentary  critics  would  have  made  of  this 
passage,  had  they  worked  on  the  Samaritan  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  other  text.  What  would  have  been  their  infer¬ 
ences  as  to  source,  date,  historical  character,  and  textual 
history?  Does  not  this  verse  show  that  the  whole  of  their 
method  is  misconceived? 

The  second  alteration  is  found  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1  ff. : — 


M.  T. 

And  the  Lord  showed  him  all 
the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan; 
and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and 
all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the 
hinder  sea;  and  the  South,  and 
the  Plain  of  the  valley  of  Jer¬ 
icho  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto 
Zoar. 


Sam. 

And'  the  Lord  showed  him 
all  the  land  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  River, 
the  River  Euphrates,  and  unto 
the  hinder  sea. 


Once  more  we  see  the  total  disregard  for  historical  truth 
or  physical  probability.  Surely  we  can  desire  no  finer 
illustrations  of  the  method. 

It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  writer’s  work  to 
reverse  this  process  wherever  he  finds  it  possible.  In  his 
experience  the  truth  does  not  come  all  at  once,  and  it  is 
only  gradually  that  he  detects  the  mutilations  and  is  en¬ 
abled  to  suggest  the  remedies.  A  number  of  changes  seem 
to  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  baalim  ”  for  the 
burgesses  or  elders  of  the  city  who  sat  at  the  gate  and  ad¬ 
ministered  judgment.  The  indications  of  the  change  are 
slight  but  sufficient,  and  they  are  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
different  methods  were  employed  in  altering  certain  verses 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Exodus.  In  the  first-named  book  the 
editors  operated  by  excisions.  This  was  impossible  in  the 
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other  case,  and  hence  we  have  nonsensical  substitutions. 

To  the  gate  the  master  brought  his  purchased  Hebrew 
slave  who,  after  six  years,  desired  to  extend  his  service 
under  the  provisions  of  Ex.  xxi.  2-6;  Deut.  xv.  12-18.^ 

“  What  happens  ?  The  slave  publicly,  in  the  presence 
of  the  very  judges  who  would  have  to  try  the  question  of 
fact  should  any  dispute  hereafter  arise,  submits  to  having 
an  indelible  mark,  which  will  always  be  evidence  in  case 
of  any  dispute,  made  on  that  part  of  his  body  where  it 
will  do  least  harm.  If  he  should  hereafter  say,  ^  True,  I 
have  this  mark,  but  it  was  made  without  my  consent,^  the 
knowledge  of  the  judges  will  decide  the  issue.  If  all  the 
judges  be  dead,  yet,  as  the  ceremony  was  public,  there  will 
be  the  maximum  probability  that  some  witness  of  it  will 
survive  who  can  prove  what  he  saw.  The  ceremony  may 
of  course  also  have  some  archmological  or  symbolical  mean¬ 
ing,  but  it*  is  impossible  to  feel  any  doubt  as  to  its  legal 
and  practical  aspects.  It  is  in  accordance  with  all  we 
know  of  the  ceremonies  of  ancient  law  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  properly  authenticated  writing,  which,  in 
a  more  mature  system,  provides  the  necessary  evidence.  In 
all  ancient  systems  of  law  we  find  the  same  need  for 
evidence  giving  rise  to  the  same  publicity,  for  the  question 
of  proof  has  to  be  faced  in  every  age.  The  Pentateuch 
knows  nothing  of  written  documents  properly  witnessed 
and  authenticated  by  the  signatures  or  seals  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  transaction.  Writing  it  knows  —  we  meet 
with  it  in  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  divorce  and  in  some 
of  the  covenant  ceremonies.  But  in  those  very  covenant 
ceremonies  it  is  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  ceremonies  that  we 
see  in  covenants  which  have  no  writing,  and  in  no  case  is 
the  writing  authenticated  as  it  would  be  in  any  mature 
system  of  law.  The  Israel  of  the  Pentateuch  has  yet  to 
pass  through  long  ages  of  development  before  its  law  can 
embody  the  ideas  which  give  rise  to  the  Egyptian  legal 
documents  of  the  year  2500  b.c.,  the  Babylonian  legal  tab- 

*  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer  does  not  appear  to  me  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  In  his  long  and  rambling  discussion  of  this  ceremony  (Folk¬ 
lore  In  the  Old  Testament  [1918],  vol.  Ill.  pp.  165-269). 
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lets,  the  conveyance  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  or  the  modern  English  deed”  (SBL,  pp.  26 f.). 

Unfortunately  the  original  laws  spoke  of  the  judges  as 
the  baalim,  or  possibly  the  baalim  of  the  place  or  of  the 
city.  Hence,  in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  D'n^xn  ha-elohim,  the  gods,  was 
substituted.  Jerome  still  knew  that  the  word  had  a  plural 
meaning,  for  he  renders  diis.  In  Deuteronomy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  phrase,  “and  thou  shalt  bring  him 
to  the  baalim,”  was  simply  cut  out,  and  verse  17  begins 
“  and  thou  shalt  take,”  etc.,  without  any  indication  of  the 
locus  in  quo.  These  changes  are  responsible  fo^  the  ab¬ 
surd  plight  of  the  documentary  theorists  who  render 
“  God  ”  in  Ex.  xxi.  6. 

“  The  critics,  having  obtained  the  curious  phrase  ‘  go  to 
God  *  —  a  phrase  better  suited  to  idolaters  than  to  the  God 
of  the  Decalogue  or  a  law-giver  who  worshipped  Him  — 
promptly  substitute  ‘  the  sanctuary  ^  for  ‘  God.’  But  the 
change  is  fatal.  It  is  true  that  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
erections  which  the  critics  term  ‘  sanctuaries,’  but  what 
were  these  sanctuaries  ?  Not  buildings,  but  altars  —  that  is, 
structures,  which,  whatever  their  merits  as  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  would  not  possess  the  one  essential  for  this  ceremony, 
a  door  or  door-post.  And  what  a  curious  transaction  it 
is !  A  ‘  sanctuary  ’  we  have,  but  no  priest,  no  congregation, 
no  sacrifice,  no  ceremony,  religious  or  other,  merely  this 
pinning  of  the  slave’s  ear  to  the  imaginary  door  or  door¬ 
post.  Is  there  any  parallel  to  this  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch?  And  could  this  extraordinary  proceeding 
serve  any  useful  purpose?”  (SBL,  p.  26).' 

The  same  substitution  has  been  made  in  Ex.  xxii.  7,  8 
(E.V.,  8,  9),  and  Jerome  has  ad  deos.  In  the  last-mentioned 
verse  he  renders  si  illi  judicavcrint.  The  Massoretic  text, 
too,  still  retains  the  plural  verb  necessitated  .by  baalim ; 
but  the  Samaritan,  as  in  other  cases  where  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  damaged  text,  has  smoothed  it  away.* 

‘On  other  equally  ridiculous  attempts  to  explain  the  phrase,  see 
BS,  Jan.  1908,  pp.  108  f. 

*See  e.g.  the  removal  of  the  article  before  Hormah  in  Num. 
xlv.  46. 
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On  the  other  hand^  Deuteronomy  presents  at  least  one 
more  instance  of  the  excision  of  the  objectionable  word. 
“  If  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they  come 
into  judgment”  (in  xxv.  1),  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
plural  verbs  of  which  the  subject  is  lacking.  Of  course 
we  should  read  “  and  the  baalim  judge  them,”  etc.  The 
removal  of  the  word  has  led  to  great  trouble  in  verses  2  f. ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  restoration,  B  gives  al¬ 
most  the  original  text: — 

M.  T. 

And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked 
man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten, 
that  the  Judge  shall  cause  him 
to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten 
before  his  face,  according  to 
his  wickedness,  by  number. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him, 
he  shall  not  exceed:  lest,  if  he 
should  exceed,  and  beat  him 
above  these  with  many  stripes, 
then  thy  brother  should  seem 
vile  unto  thee. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that,  in  other  pasHugciH  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  “elders”  stand  for  an  earlier  “baalim”;  but 
I  have  met  with  no  sutlicient  evi<lence  of  this.* 

'Incidentally  we  may  note  how  the  text  has  grown  througli 
glossing,  “  according  to  his  wickedness  ”  being  shown  by  H  to  b** 
an  interpretation  and  to  have  led  to'  a  duplication  of  the  verb 
“  beat.” 

*  In  Deut.  xxi.  20,  where  M.  T.  has  “  elders,”  and  LXX  and  Ham. 
"  men,”  there  is  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  com¬ 
plete  phrases  “unto  the  elders  (men)  of  the  city”  are  alternative 
glosses.  K  109  has^K  Clearly  the  phrase  had  been  marginally 
inserted  in  its  original,  and  the  scribe  began  to  copy  i::2  before 
he  observed  that  he  was  to  take  in  the  additional  words  at  this 
point  (Incidentally  this  throws  further  light  on  the  antecedents 
and  importance  of  K  109.  Its  original  lack(fd  the  thousands  in 
the  census  lists,  and  it  often  has  valuable  and  Important  readings 
[see  EPC,  pp.  166  f.;  BS.  Oct  1914,  pp.  647  f.]). 

In  the  previous  verse  “  to  the  elders  of  his  city  and  to  the  gate 
of  his  place  ”  is  clearly  not  original.  K  181  and  all  the  Hepttiagin- 
tal  authorities,  except  B  Lat,  omit  ”  and.”  Doubtless  we  should  rea/l 


B 

And  it  shall  be  (”  and  ”  only 
m.  Boh,  Eth,  Cyr-ed)  if  the 
wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be 
beaten,  thou  shall  cause  him 
to  He  down  before  them,  and 
thev  shall  give  him  40  stripes 
by  number,  they  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed:  but  if  thou  exceed,  etc.* 
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1  now  come  to  a  vitally  important  matter  —  the  light 
thrown  by  textual  criticism  on  the  legal  provisions  as  to 
the  places  and  kinds  of  sacrifice.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  I  dealt  with  this  very  fully  in  my  pre-textual  days 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  EPC.  The  present  discussion  does 
not  replace  that.  Nor  could  anybody  deal  adequately  with 
my  views  unless  he  gave  careful  study  to  the  whole  of 
that  chapter  as  well  as  to  the  present  observations.  For 
the  moment  I  will  merely  recall  the  fact  that  I  distinguish 
between  three  kinds  of  offering;  those  made  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  nation  (statutory  national),  those  offered  by 
laymen  at  cairn  altars  under  the  provisions  of  Ex.  xx. 
24-26  (customary  individual),  and  those  instituted  by  the 
I’entateuch  for  individuals  to  bring  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord  (statutory  individual),  i.e.  the  “holy  things  and  free¬ 
will  offerings  ”  of  Deut.  xii.  26.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  many 
matters  represents  the  latest  stage  of  all  in  the  operation 
of  ideas  which  influenced  the  Jewish  custodians  of  the 
text.  An  extraordinarily  significant  instance  is  presented 
by  Ex.  XX.  24 :  “  an  altar  of  earth  thou  mayest  make  unto 
me,  and  thou  mayest  sacrifice  on  it  thy  burnt-offerings  and 
thy  peace-offerings.”  Then  the  texts  diverge: — 


M.  T. 

Dipan  bn  i-ipn  riNi  nx 

'DD*  m  n'DTN  nc’X 
Thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen  in 
all  the  place  where  I  cause  my 
name  to  be  remembered. 


Sam. 

'mzTx  TJ’X  Dipca  inpnci  ijxvd 
nnty  'at:'  nx 
Of  thy  sheep  and  of  thine 
oxen  in  the  place  where  I  have 
caused  my  name  to  be  remem¬ 
bered. 


Then  both  continue,  “  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will 
bless  thee.”  “  Of  thy  flock  and  of  thy  cattle  ”  comes  from 
the  present  form  of  Deut.  xii.  21. 

as  in  xxii.  15;  xxv.  7.  It  may  be  that  this  is  only  the  last 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  verse,  and  that  originally  it  (and  other 
verses)  presented  “  to  the  baalim  of  the  place  to  the  gate  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  idea,  and,  as  at  present  ad¬ 
vised,  I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  accepting  it 
‘See  the  table  on  p.  200  of  BPC;  Reeve’s  article  “Sacrifice  OT  ” 
in  ISBE. 
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Thus  the  law  of  Exodus  which  in  the  Massoretic  form  • 
permits  any  number  of  lay  altars  in  Israelite  territory,' 
is  changed  by  the  Samaritans  into  a  law  that  permits  sac¬ 
rificial  worship  at  only  one  spot  in-  the  whole  world.  That 
change  presupposes  two  things:  (1)  that  non-sacrificial 
slaughter  tcithout  the  use  of  any  altar  at  all  is  well  es¬ 
tablished;  and  (2)  that  either  the  legislation  is  given  for 
a  community  so  small  and  concentrated  that  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  can  worship  at  a  single  spot,  and  so  sedentary  that 
they  can  reasonably  be  expected  never  to  travel,  or  else 
that  non-sacrificial  joint  public  worship  (i.e.  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  synagogue)  has  already  been  brought  into 
existence,  and  suffices  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity's  religious  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  last 
point.  In  days  when  all  joint  public  worship  was  sacri¬ 
ficial,  local  concentration  of  sacrifice  was  unthinkable  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  community  like  the  Israel  of  the  desert.  We  are 
so  used  to  the  joint  public  service  of  prayer  that  we  find 
it  hard  to  realize  the  conditions  that  preceded  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  synagogue;  but,  once  they  are  grasped,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  was  simply  inconceivable  that  any  relig¬ 
ious  legislation  should  have  attempted  to  abolish  local  sac¬ 
rifice,  i.e.  the  only  acts  of  worship  ever  attended  by  the 

*  “  In  all  the  place,”  not  elsewhere.  Thus  sacrificial  worship  could 
only  •  be  offered  on  Israelitish  soil.  Hence  Naaman’s  request  for 
“two  mules’  burden  of  earth”  (2  Kings  v.  17),  which,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  would  possess  religious  extraterritoriality,  even  when  phys¬ 
ically  situate  in  Damascus  (see  especially  EPC,  pp.  220-226). 

The  Syriac  reads  “  in  every  place  (mpo  ^23)  where  thou  shalt 
cause  my  name  to  be  remembered  ”  in  Ex.  xx.  24.  If  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  Hebrew  represents  the  first  attempt  to  convert  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  law  sanctioning  a  plurality  of  lay  altars  into  an 
enactment  of  an  exclusive  place  of  sacrifice.  Note  the  textual 
implications:  (1)  It  would  strikingly  confirm  the  view  (BS,  Jan. 
1915,  pp.  92  ff.,  123)  that  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  represent  the 
text  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  (2)  It  would  show  the  relative 
lateness  of  the  alterations  in  the  Divine  appellations  which  appear 
to  rest  on  the  Massoretic  form  of  the  verse  (cp.  BS,  Jan.  1915,  p. 
142,  with  April,  1915,  pp.  324 ff.).  K  199  and  LXX  also  read  "in 
every  place.” 
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overwhelming  majority  of  the  women  and  children  or 
(except  at  the  three  annual  pilgrimages)  by  the  males  of 
all  localities  except  the  capital. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  the  Samaritan  alteration  of 
Ex.  XX.  24-26  was  preceded  by  a  Jerusalem  Temple  alter¬ 
ation  of  Deut.  xii.,  —  a  chapter  which,  in  its  original  form, 
I  hold  to  have  been  the  basis  for  the  conduct  of  the  pre^x- 
ilic  religious  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  sacri¬ 
fice.  But  I  must  first  clear  away  minor  points  on  other 
chapters. 

In  Deut.  xiv.  26,  for  “  thine  household  ”  (in'3)  B  Arm 
Sah  read  thy  son  ” 

In  XV.  20,  for  “  thine  household,”  HP  71  has  “  thy  sons  ” 

In  xvi.  11,  M.  T.  has  “  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and 
thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and  the  Levite  that 
is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow,  that  are  in  the  midst  of  thee,  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to 
dwell  there  ” ;  but  m  and  bw  omit  “  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell 
there,”  m  also  omitting  the  words  “  that  are  in  the  midst 
of  thee.” 

In  xvi.  15,  d  omits  the  words  “  seven  days  shalt  thou 
keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  these  cases  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  is  wrong,  and  the  variants  are  right ;  for  in  the 
following  verse  it  is  expressly  said :  “  three  times  in  a  year 
shall  all  thy  males  appear,”  etc.  Obviously  the  lawgiver 
had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  including  women  and 
children  in  the  compulsory  pilgrimages.  Note,  too,  that 
in  verse  8  the  remaining  days  of  the  feast  are  celebrated 
after  the  return  of  the  pilgrims  (ver.  7).  So  far  as  the 
women  and  children  of  the  population  residing  outside  the 
capital  were  concerned,  the  festivals  could,  in  the  con  tern- 
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plation  of  the  lawgiver,  normally  be  celebrated  at  home.' 
This  then  brings  us  to  Deut.  xii. 

Two  views  of  that  chapter  are  current:  (1)  it  is 
Mosaic  as  it  stands,  (2)  it  is  post-Mosaic,  and  made  non- 
sacrificial  slaughter  lawful  for  the  first  time.  To  these  I 
oppose  the  view  that  (3)  it  is  Mosaic,  but  has  suffered  in 
transmission.  The  reference  to  Ex.  xx.  24  in  Deut.  xii.  21 
has  been  mutilated.  In  its  original  form  the  last-named 
verse  justified  the  sacrifices  of  Saul  and  Samuel  and  all 
other  customary  sacrifices  in  Palestine  in  cases  where  the 
central  sanctuary  was  too  distant. 

The  first  view  suffers  from  this  dilemma:  Either  Deut. 
xii.  contradicts  Ex.  xx.  24,  and  is  in  turn  contradicted  by 
the  practices  and  views  of  an  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.)  and 
an  Elisha  (2  Kings  v.  17  ff.),  even  after  the  construction 
of  Solomon^s  Temple,  in  addition  to  being  impracticable 
and  inconceivable  in  an  age  when  all  public  worship  was 
sacrificial,  or  else  it  recognizes  and  quotes  the  earlier 
law,  but  in  a  barely  intelligible  form.  After  what  we  have 
learnt  of  the  transmission  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  impartial 
reader  will  probably  agree  that  damage  to  the  text  is  more 
likely. 

On  the  second  hypothesis  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  de¬ 
liberately  contradicts  Exodus,  and  was  unknown  till  the 
time  of  Josiah.  This  is  impossible  for  these  reasons: — 

(o)  The  words  in  Deut.  xii.  21  • . .  nnan 

iB’ND  “and  thou  mayest  sacrifice  [or  slaughter  —  the 
same  word  as  in  Ex.  xx.  24]  of  thine  oxen  and  of  thy  sheep 
...  as  I  commanded  thee  ”  are  a  direct  reference  to  the 
earlier  text.  The  command  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  legislator  who  wished  to 
repeal  an  existing  law  should  quote  and  confirm  it. 

(h)  As  I  have  so  often  pointed  out,  non-sacrificial 
slaughter  is  common  before  the  time  of  Josiah  (see  e.g. 

*  Elkanah  appears  to  have  been  usually  accompanied  by  his  wives 
as  well  as  his  sons  (1  Sam.  i.  4).  The  M.  T.  introduced  daughters 
here  too,  but  they  were  unknown  to  B.  In  the  case  of  the  wives 
the  pilgrimage  was  optional  (ver.  22). 
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EPC,  pp.  175-178).  It  may  be  added  that  Hos.  ix.  4,  while 
textually  doubtful,  probably  implies  that  mourners,  i.e. 
people  unclean  by  reason  of  contact  with  the  dead,  could 
and  did  eat  food  in  the  manner  provided  by  Deut.  xii.  21  f. 
For  remember,  it  is  a  cardinal  point  of  the  Wellhausen 
theory  that  the  unsacrificial  eating  of  meat  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  Josiah’s  time  by  the  then  recently  composed  Book 
of  Deuteronomy.  If  the  facts  prove  that  non-sacrificial 
slaughter  is  earlier^  the  whole  theory  falls.'  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  supposed  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  to  have  been 
vegetarians  for  the  space  of  430  years  (see  Gen.  xliii.  16) ! 
It  is  certain  that  they  did  not  sacrifice  (Ex.  viii.  22,  E. 
V.  26). 

(c)  Saul  clearly  knew  of  some  laws  permitting  the 
eating  of  meat  killed  at  a  cairn  altar,  but  forbidding  the 
consumption  of  the  blood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  32-35).  No  such 
prohibition  occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  as¬ 
signed  by  the  documentary  theorists  to  an  earlier  date 
than  Deuteronomy,  but  it  does  occur  in  Deut.  xii.  23. 

(d)  As  already  indicated,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
a  religious  legislator  who  had  in  view  the  difficulties  of 
distance  {“  if  the  place  be  too  far  for  thee,”  ver.  21)  should 
have  enacted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  no  woman  or  child  need  partake  in  any  act 
of  joint  worship;  and  that,  in  practice,  all  men  (with  the 
like  exception)  should  attend  such  worship  only  three 
times  in  each  year. 

(e)  The  original  text  of  Deut.  xvi.  manifestly  does  con¬ 
template  local  rejoicings  before  the  Lord  in  which  women 
and  others  participated. 

What  the  first  text  of  Deut.  xvi.  21  was  we  cannot  say. 
The  Samaritan  travels  a  stage  further  on  the  road  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  It  alters  “  shall  choose  ”  into  “  has  chosen  ”  in 
verses  5,  11,  14,  18,  21,  26,  in  accordance  with  its  usual 
method  of  representing  Mount  Geriziih  as  the  sole  place 
of  lawful  sacrifice  enjoined  by  God.  It  also  changes  “  to 

*  I  leave  out  of  consideration  Deut  xii.  15  f.,  because  many  crit¬ 
ics  plausibly  reject  these  verses  as  a  glossator’s  addition. 
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set  his  name”  in  verse  21  into  ‘‘to  make  his 

name  dwell  ”  hn  ptt6).  This  .reading  may  be  of  im¬ 
portance  as  illustrating  the  tendency  to  revise  the  text  in 
the  light  of  Jewish  mystical  ideas, ^  but  does  not  help  the 
present  inquiry. 

The  LXX  still  contains  a  delicate  indication  of  the  point 
at  which  the  mutilation  occurred.  It  is  noticeable  that  for 
the  consecutive  nnan  we  here  find  Kai  Ovaeif:,  “  and  thou 
shalt  sacrifice.”  This  is  certainly  not  the  invariable  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  the 
perfect  consecutive  occurs  in  an  apodosis.*  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  excision  occurred  just  before  this  word,  and 
that  the  Greek  “  and  ”  was  left  standing.* 

The  most  probable  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  apodo- 
sis  contained  at  least  the  words  “thou  mayest  offer  up 
thy  burnt-offerings  and  thy  peace-offerings,”  possibly  also 
some  such  phrase  as  “  on  an  altar  of  earth  or  unhewn 
stones  ”  immediately  in  front  of  nnnn.  These  were  cut  out 
in  the  interests  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  after  the  service 
of  the  sjmagogue  had  superseded  local  lay  sacrifice,  which 
had  been  killed  by  the  Exile.  The  language  of  verses  13  f. 
would  help  to  bring  about  the  change  in  an  unhistorical 
age,  and  a  polemical  motive  directed  against  other  sanctu¬ 
aries,  such  as  the  Elephantine  temple  or  the  temple  of 
Onias,  may  have  provided  the  inspiration.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  must  be  remembered  that  Isa.  xix.  18  “  city  of 
righteousness,”  which  is  preserved  by  the  LXX,  has  been 
altered  into  “  city  of  desolation  ”  through  hostility  to  the 
temple  of  Onias.  I  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  first 
text  of  the  passage  ran  somewhat  as  follows: — 

*  See  BS.  April,  1918,  pp.  261  f.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Samaritans  introduced  ntt,  which  was  not  in  the  earlier 
text 

*See  the  renderings  in  Gen.  xii.  12;  xviii.  26;  xxiv.  8,  41  (text 
of  D  bw,  m,  p.  Arm,  Eth,  Boh:  the  others  insert  xat);  xxxii. 

Ex.  xviii.  16;  Num.  xxx.  15  (text  of  Arm,  Eth,  Lat:  the  others  in¬ 
sert  Kai, 

•0’s  ©wcrtoj  for  Qv<reii  appears  to  be  a  mere  copyist's  error. 
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“  If  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to 
set  his  name  there  be  too  far  for  thee,  thou  mayest  offer 
up  thy  burnt-offerings*  and  thy  peace-offerings  [?  on  an 
altar  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones]  and  sacrifice  [slaughter] 
of  thine  oxen  and  of  thy  sheep  as  I  commanded  thee,  and 
eat  flesh  in  thy  gates  according  to  all  the  desire  of  thy 
soul.” 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  historical  instances  of  lay  sac¬ 
rifice  is  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  original  text  of 
Deuteronomy  as  are  the  cases  of  non-sacrificial  slaughter 
with  the  extant  copies  of  the  book.^ 

^  This  investigation  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  religion  of  Moses.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
to  devote  the  next  article  to  a  study  of  his  faith,  and  to  resume 
this  series  later. 


JEHOVAH 


JOSEPH  D.  WILSON,  D.D. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

“  Beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets,  he 
interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  con¬ 
cerning  himself”  (Luke  xxiv.  27,  R.  V.). 

From  the  prophets  our  Lord  could  gather  much  concern¬ 
ing  Himself;  but  how  from  Moses,  i.e.  the  Pentateuch? 
Moses  had  indeed  foretold,  “A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you  like  unto  me.”  This  does  refer  to 
the  Christ,  but  a  perverse  ingenuity  will  have  it  that  some 
other  prophet  or  a  line  of  prophets  must  have  been  de¬ 
signed.  Nevertheless,  there  is  abundant  reference  to  the 
world’s  Redeemer  in  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  in  the  word 
“  Jehovah.” 

In  John  xii.  41  it  is  written,  “  These  things  said  Isaiah, 
because  he  saw  his  [Christ’s]  glory;  and  he  spake  of  him.” 
In  Isa.  vi.  we  have  the  record.  It  was  in  the  temple.  The 
seraphim  hovered  about  Him  and  cried,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
is  Jehovah  of  hosts.”  The  doorposts  of  the  temple  trem¬ 
bled.  “  Woe  is  me,”  said  Isaiah.  “  I  am  undone ;  .  .  .  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts.”  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  at  once  human  and  divine.  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  5,  6) 
writes,  “The  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,”  —  a  human  being,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  David,  —  “and  this  is  his  name  whereby  he 
shall  be  called :  Jehovah  our  righteousness.”  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  prophets  understood  this  mystery  —  God  man¬ 
ifest  in  the  flesh,  suffering  as  a  human  being,  and  glorified. 
St.  Peter  refers  to  their  eager  search  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11)  as 
if  the  fullness  of  the  truth  was  not  revealed  until  Christ 
came.  Still,  it  is  written  in  Moses  and  the  prophets;  and 
this  paper  is  a  search  for  the  world’s  Redeemer  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch. 

Jehovah  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  God  in  Re- 
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demption.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Gen.  i.  There 
Elohim,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  is 
mentioned.  Then,  there  was  no  sin  and  no  need  of  redemp¬ 
tion;  but  as  soon  as  the  history  of  man  is  taken  up,  the 
significant  term  appears.  For  man  was  a  failure.  He  did 
not  accomplish  the  design  of  his  creation.  He  was  made 
a  little  lower  than  God,  Elohim  (Ps.  viii.  5).  What  he 
would  have  become  had  he  maintained  his  integrity  we 
can  only  conjecture.  What  he  will  become  through  Re¬ 
demption  we  learn  through  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  was 
announced  at  once  upon  the  fall.  Man  had  been  the  link 
between  earth  and  heaven.  The  highest  of  created  beings 
on  earth,  he  was  made  in  the  divine  image.  With  him  there 
entered  a  moral  kingdom.  Without  a  moral  kingdom,  with 
mankind  only  intellectual  brutes,  this  world  were  an  im¬ 
perfect  world.  The  crown  was  placed  upon  creation,  and 
earth  was  lifted  heavenward,  when  the  godlike  quality  of 
choosing  the  right  was  introduced.  It  was  a  risk,  for  man 
might  choose  the  wrong.  Are  we  glad  the  risk  was  taken? 
With  all  the  danger  would  we  not  say, 

“  Sinless  the  cattle  munch  their  corn, 

But  I  would  be  a  man. 

I  serve  because  I  w’ill,  and  not 
Because  I  must”? 

Some  would  say  that,  man  having  failed,  the  race  should 
have  been  extirpated  and  a  new  race  started.  Some  of  the 
rabbins  conjectured  that  that  was  done,  and  that  God’s 
eternal  years  were  marked  with  wrecks  of  races  like  our 
own  on  whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  such  experiment ;  but  we  do  know  that,  with  the 
lapse  from  innocence,  came  the  promise.  The  Seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent’s  head  (Gen.  iii.  15). 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  recorded  use  of  the  word  ^‘Je¬ 
hovah.”  “I  have  gotten  a  man,  Jehovah”  (Gen.  iv.  1) — 
the  word  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.,  but  that  is  the  work 
of  the  historian,  Moses,  —  Eve  utters  her  joyful  exclama¬ 
tion  upon  the  birth  of  Cain.  What  did  she  mean?  The 
A.  V.  translators  inferred,  very  properly,  that  Eve  could 
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not  have  supposed  she  had  given  birth  to  God,  and  so 
they  introduced  the  word  “  from.”  The  R.  V.  translators, 
knowing  that  there  was  no  such  word  as  “  from,”  intro¬ 
duced  “with  the  help  of”  (in  italics).  But  neither  from, 
nor  with,  nor  any  other  preposition,  is  in  the  text.  “  Jeho¬ 
vah  ”  is  in  apposition  with  “  man.”  The  mark  before  it 
is  the  Hebrew  eth,  the  mark  of  the  accusative.  We  see  it 
in  the  first  verse  in  Genesis,  “  In  the  beginning  God  created 
[eth]  the  heaven  and  [eth]  the  earth.”  This  particle  oc¬ 
curs  forty  times  in  the  first  five  chapters,  always  with  the 
same  signification.  It  may  be  thought  that  Gen.  v.  22, 
“  Enoch  walked  with  God,”  is  an  exception ;  but  it  is  not. 
The  English  requires  the  preposition ;  “  walked  with  ”  is 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  verb.  Use  another  verb,  and 
the  preposition  is  not  necessary ;  as,  for  instance,  “  Enoch 
accompanied  God.” 

Now  Eve  did  not  suppose  she  was  the  mother  of  God. 
She  requires  no  vindication  from  us  by  suggestions  of  omit¬ 
ted  particles  or  errors  of  copyists,  which  theory  has  been 
worn  very  thin  in  recent  years  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  Luther  in  his  first  issue  of  the  Bible  translated 
the  Hebrew,  Ich  hahe  den  Mann  des  Herrn,  *  I  have  gotten 
a  man  from  [or  of]  Jehovah  ^ ;  but  in  his  next  issue  he 
translated  the  words  as  he  found  them,  Ich  hahe  den  Mann 
den  Herrn,  and  so  they  are  in  the  German  Bible  to-day. 
The  wealth  of  learning  and  ingenuity  which  has  been 
expended  in  making  sense  of  her  words  would  have  been 
saved  if  commentators  had  sought  the  meaning  of  “Jeho¬ 
vah”  as  Hengstenberg  did.  The  word  “Jehovah”  is  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  “to 
be.”  It  means  “  he  will  be  ”  or  “  he  who  will  be.”  Eve  re¬ 
membered  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  would 
crush  the  serpent’s  head.  She  saw  in  her  child  the  prom¬ 
ised  deliverer.  The  serpent  who  beguiled  her  would  be¬ 
guile  no  more.  Doubtless  she  had  looked  forward  to  the 
event,  and  the  burden  of  childbearing  was  lightened.  “  Pos¬ 
session,”  she  called  her  son ;  for  she  through  whom  sin  had 
come  into  the  world  had  brought  forth  the  remedy.  Bitter 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  302.  6 
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must  have  been  the  remorse  of  our  first  parents  after  their 
disobedience.  But  the  hope  of  the  Deliverer  comforted 
their  hearts;  and  when  her  son  was  bom,  her  exclamation 
was  exultant,  “  I  have  gotten  a  man,  the  Promised  One.” 

Eve  was  mistaken;  and  as  the  child  developed,  and  she 
saw  in  him  a  sinful  being,  her  hope  faded.  But  the  hope 
was  not  taken  from  the  race;  and  whenever  a  mother 
brought  forth  a  man  child,  the  primal  hope  revived,  only 
to  be  disappointed.  So  the  years  passed  and  no  deliverer 
appeared.  Did  they  lose  confidence  in  the  promise?  The 
need  was  as  great  as  ever:  the  race  increased  but  every 
generation  was  a  multiplication  of  sinners.  Perhaps  the 
race  was  too  corrupt  to  furnish  a  Conqueror  of  Satan. 
Why  not  look  elsewhere?  Why  not  appeal  to  heaven  itself? 
No  doubt  hesitatingly  at  first,  but  more  urgently  as  time 
went  on,  until,  in  the  days  of  Enosh,  several  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  Cain,  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  Jehovah  the  Coming  One  (Gten.  iv.  26). 

The  history  of  the  race  during  that  dispensation,  as  of 
every  dispensation  since,  was  a  history  of  degeneracy. 
Men^s  imaginations  were  only  evil  continually.  Still,  some 
tmth  must  have  survived  amid  the  general  decline,  for 
Noah  “  was  a  righteous  man,  and  blameless  in  his  genera¬ 
tions;  Noah  walked  with  God.”  We  find  him  using  the 
name  “Jehovah”  (Gen.  ix.  26)  and  recognizing  His  di¬ 
vinity,  “  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem.”  This  may 
be  a  lin:i  cation  of  Jehovah  as  God  of  a  race,  but  the  limi¬ 
tation  —  if  it  be  such  —  disappears  at  the  next  occurrence 
of  the  name.  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  19-22)  met  Abram 
and  said,  “  Blessed  be  Abram  of  God  Most  High  [El  Eh 
yon],  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.”  And  Abram  re¬ 
sponded,  “  I  have  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  Jehovah,  God 
Most  High,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,”  —  the  same 
terms  that  Melchizedek  had  used,  and  identifying  God 
Most  High  with  Jehovah.  In  the  mouth  of  Eve,  the  Ex¬ 
pected  One  was  a  human  being;  but  now  with  Abraham 
He  is  recognized  as  divine. 

In  the  next  chapter  (Gen.  xv.  7)  God  accepts  the  name. 
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That  He  could  be  both  God  and  man  was  a  wonder  too 
great  for  men’s  intellect  then;  and  it  is  an  amazing  mys¬ 
tery  still,  too  great  for  doubting  minds.  Thenceforward, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patriarchs,  Jehovah  is  a  name  exclu¬ 
sively  divine.  The  incident  at  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.)  may 
indicate  some  bewilderment  in  the  mind  of  Abraham. 
Three  persons  in  human  form  appeared  to  him.  Two  of 
them,  who  are  called  angels  (Gen.  xix.  1),  passed  on  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom.  Abraham  prayed  to  the  other, 
but  did  not  address  him  as  Jehovah.  Was  Abraham  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  appearance  in  human  form?  But  it  was  Je¬ 
hovah  (xix.  13) ;  and  thereafter,  through  all  the  story  of 
the  patriarchs,  Jehovah  is  identified  with  Elohim.  Did  the 
promise  of  the  Deliverer,  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  fade  from 
the  memory  of  men?  It  would  almost  seem  so.  They  used 
the  name  “  Jehovah  ”  as  the  name  of  God ;  but  did  they 
appreciate  its  meaning?  It  hardly  seems  that  they  did, 
but  the  last  words  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  18)  recall  the 
primal  promise.  He  gathers  his  sons  together,  and  fore¬ 
tells  their  future  one  by  one.  He  suddenly  breaks  his  dis¬ 
course  by  ejaculating,  “  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Jehovah.”  What  was  it  for  which  he  had  waited?  Was  it 
not  the  crushing  of  the  serpent’s  head?  But  whether  Jacob 
regarded  the  Deliverer  as  human  or  divine  we  cannot  tell. 

Passing  on  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  find  in  Ex.  iii.  14, 
15,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the  name  “Jehovah”  by 
Elohim,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  He  de¬ 
clares  Jehovah  His  memorial  name.  There  is  a  promise  in 
it.  He  is  not  only  Creator  and  Ruler  of  mankind  and  of 
all  living  creatures,  but  One  whose  greatest  blessing  lay 
still  in  the  future: — 

“And  God  said  unto  Moses,  7  will  he  that  I  will  he.  ..  . 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  will  he 
hath  sent  me  unto  you.  And  God  said  moreover  unto 
Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  He 
who  will  he,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto 
you:  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial 
unto  all  generations”  (Ex.  iii.  14,  15). 
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The  three  italicized  phrases  are  each  one  word  in  He¬ 
brew.  All  are  in  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  “  to  be,”  — 
the  first  and  second  in  the  first  person,  the  third  in  the 
third  person  of  that  tense.  In  the  margin  of  the  Revised 
Version  will  be  found  the  correct  translation,  “  I  will  be,” 
and  the  statement  that  Jehovah  is  from  the  same  root.  As 
if  to  emphasize  the  future  significance,  God  uses  the  first 
person,  “  I  will  be,”  and  repeats  the  phrase,  and  then  de¬ 
clares  His  memorial  name,  “  He  will  be,”  Jehovah.  It  is 
a  prophecy  of  the  central  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
—  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot 
accept  God’s  promises  in  their  simplicity.  It  argues  about 
them,  and  changes  their  significance  to  make  them  more 
credible.  The  promise  was  that  the  work  of  Satan  would 
be  counteracted  by  the  seed  of  the  woman.  That  surely 
must  be  a  man;  but  when  the  Promised  One  delayed  His 
coming,  men  lost  their  expectation  of  a  future  deliverance. 
In  Moses  the  promise  was  renewed.  Jehovah  was  God,  and 
was  present,  but  was  coming  still.  And  yet  a  strangeness 
clung  to  the  word.  It  was  viewed  with  reverence,  which 
later  degenerated  into  a  superstitious  fear  of  pronouncing 
it;  and  now  our  English  translators  avoid  its  meaning. 
The  prophets  make  it  clear  that  the  Son  of  David  is  also 
the  Son  of  God,  but  Israel  could  not  or  would  not  accept 
the  mystery.  At  length  the  Coming  One  appeared  and  an¬ 
nounced  Himself  “  I  Am.” 

Perhaps  this  inquiry  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
perplexing  passage.  Ex.  vi.  23:  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am 
Jehovah:  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  as  God  Almighty  [El  Shaddai] ;  but  by  my 
name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known  to  them.”  How  could 
this  be?  The  patriarchs  worshiped  Jehovah.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  said  that  He  was  not  known  to  them?  The 
promise  contained  in  the  meaning  of  the  name  was  ob¬ 
scured  to  them.  It  ought  not  to  remain  obscure.  The 
whole  Bible  points  to  Redemption  through  the  God  Man, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Upon  Him  human  destiny  depends. 
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The  union  of  God  and  mankind  was  broken  by  a  sin:  it 
is  restored  by  the  Christ.^ 

*  This  Interpretation  Is  not  new.  The  newness  In  this  paper 
consists  In  limiting  the  Inquiry  to  the  Pentateuch.  Hengstenberg, 
Pye  Smith,  and  others  have  presented  the  same  facts.  A  little 
book  entitled  “The  Memorial  Name,”  by  Professor  McWhorter  of 
Yale  College,  ably  discussing  this  theme,  was  issued  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago;  but  Just  then  the  Higher  Criticism,  playing  havoc  with 
the  Old  Testament  and  making  shuttlecocks  of  the  divine  names 
with  various  hypotheses,  was  on  its  exultant  way,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  anything  which  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  Bible, 
while  Conservatism  dreaded  a  disturbance  of  tradition. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  HUN  AND  THE  IMPRECATORY  PSALMS 

To  ecoiioinisMi  Hjiace,  but  few  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on 
which  the  truths  of  this  article  are  based  are  quoted.  The 
reader,  therefore,  will  please  study  it  with  his  Bible  in 
hand.  See  Ps.  xxxv.  8;  Iv.  15;  Ixix,  24,  27;  cix,  10,  12,  13, 
18,  10. 

1.  The  teniler,  forgiving  character  of  David  precludes 
understanding  these  Psalms  as  “mere  spiteful  vengeance.” 
Surely,  in  the  light  of  David’s  having  twice  spared  the  life 
of  Saul,  when,"  with  the  bloody  spirit  of  the  Hun,  and  with¬ 
out  any  provocation  or  reason,  he  was  seeking  to  murder 
him,  we  must  interpret  his  writings  as  of  anything  else 
than  the  spirit  of  personal,  private,  “  spiteful  revenge  ” 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22;  xxvi.  5-21).  The  forgiving,  noble 
spirit  of  the  writer  of  these  Psalms  caused  even  as  wicked 
a  man  as  Saul  to  confess  to  him :  “  Thou  art  more  right¬ 
eous  than  1 :  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I 
have  rewarded  thw  evil”  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  17-19).  And,  on 
the  secoinl  time  when  David  had  spared  the  life  of  Saul, 
who,  notwithstanding  David  had  previously  so  forgivingly 
spanMl  his  life,  had  continued  to  seek  to  murder  him,  Saul 
was  so  impressed  with  the  forgiving  and  noble  character 
of  David,  that  he  confesse<l:  “I  have  sinned:  return,  my 
soti  David;  for  I  will  no  more  do  thee  harm,  because  my 
soul  [life]  was  ])recious  in  thine  eyes  this  day;  behold,  I 
have  playe«l  the  fool,  and  have  erred  excee<lingly  ”  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  21).  This  tender,  forgiving  character  of  David  is 
shown  so  great  as  to  be  even  a  fault  in  his  great  life  —  in 
his  dealings  with  Absalom  and  Shiinei  (1  Sam.  xiii.  39; 
xviii.  3.3;  xix.  4-G,  21-231. 

2.  The  indoi*sement,  by  Jesus,  of  these  Psalms  cannot 
be  harmonized  with  interpreting  them  as  the  “  venom  of 
spite.”  He  rt'ad  them,  prayed  them,  sung  them,  and  lived 
them  (Luke  xx.  42-44;  xxiv.  44-46;  Matt.  xxvi.  30).  Of 
this  hymn,  Adam  Clarke  says:  ‘‘We  know  from  universal 
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cousent  of  Jewish  antiquity  that  it  was  composed  of  Psalms 
113,  114,  117,  and  118.”  So,  Bengel,  G.  W.  Clark,  “The 
Comprehensive  Commentary,”  and  commentators  generally. 
In  part,  these  Psalms  are  imprecatory,  —  Ps.  cxiii.  48; 
cxiv.  1-8;  cxviii.  6-13.  Besides,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  New  Testament  quotations  from  the  Old,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  are  from  the  Psalms;  and  the  impre¬ 
catory  nature  runs  through  them  all;  at  least  none  of 
of  them  are  free  of  being  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  impre¬ 
cation.  Just  as  the  judicial  is  inseparable  from  the  ten¬ 
derness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  love  of  God,  through  both  the 
books  of  God  —  the  natural  and  the  revealed  revelation  of 
God. 

3.  In  none  of  the  Psalms  can  be  found  more  severe 
and  terrible  imprecations  than  are  in  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
of  the  apostles  (Matt,  xxiii.  13-33;  xxv.  30,  41-46;  Mark 
iii.  20;  xiii.  40;  Luke  xvi.  23;  Rom.  i.  18,  32;  ii.  5;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  Jude  7 ;  Rev.  xv.  7 ;  xvi.  18, 19 ;  xx.  10) . 

4.  The  saints  in  the  intermediate  world,  in  spirit,  pray 
the  imprecations  of  the  Psalms  (Rev.  vi.  10). 

5.  From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that,  of  both  earth 
and  Paradise,  the  imprecatory  Psalms  are  the  nature  and 
the  voice  of  the  righteous. 

6.  Without  exception,  God  commends  the  Psalms  as  a 
part  of  “  the  inspiration  of  God  ”  that  is  profitable  for  re¬ 
proof,  for  “  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works  ” 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16-18).  The  imprecatory  Psalms  are  especially 
suited  for  this  age  of  outcry  against  the  infliction  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  both  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

7.  As  King,  in  the  place  of  Jehovah,  and,  as  such,  exe¬ 
cuting  the  justice  of  the  law,  these  Psalms  were  uttered. 

8.  Some  of  these  Psalms  —  probably  all  of  them  — 
were  the  inspired  voice  of  God,  prophetically  pronouncing 
His  judgments  on  obdurately  wicked  persons.  The  cases 
of  Ahithophel  and  Judas  especially  illustrate  this  proposi¬ 
tion  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21;  xvii.  23;  Acts  i.  20). 

9.  As  a  righteous  man,  in  mind,  in  spirit,  and  identi- 
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fled  with  Jehovah,  the  Psalmist  uttered  the  imprecatory 
Psalms.  Catiline  said:  “An  identity  of  wishes  and  aver¬ 
sions,  this  alone  is  true  friendship.”  So  the  Psalmist  says: 
“  Do  I  not  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee.  ...  I  count 
them  MINE  enemies.”  Without  this  personal  identity  with 
one’s  family,  state,  church,  human  or  divine  ruler,  there 
can  be  no  loyalty  to  either. 

10.  As  every  good  man  says,  in  heart.  Amen  to  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  law  and  government,  in  the  execution  of  penal 
justice  on  the  criminal,  so  do  the  imprecatory  Psalms. 
Thus  Milton  prayed: — 

"Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints." 

Thus  the  civilized  world  cries  out  for  justice  upon  the  Hun, 
while  our  boys  have  emphasized  the  cry  with  their  life’s 
blood.  God  pity  the  person  whose  soul  is  not  imprecatory, 
as  well  as  otherwise.  Joseph  Cook  says:  “A  renowned 
professor,  who,  as  Germany  thinks,  has  done  more  for  New 
England  theology  than  any  man  since  Jonathan  Edwards, 
was  once  walking  in  this  city  [Boston]  with  a  clergyman 
of  radical  faith,  who  objected  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  ...  on  the  ground  of  the  imprecatory 
Psalms.  .  .  .  The  doubter  would  not  be  satisfied.  The  two 
came  at  last  to  a  newspaper  bulletin,  on  which  the  words 
were  written,  —  the  time  was  at  the  opening  of  our  civil 
war,  —  *  Baltimore  to  be  shelled  at  twelve  o’clock.^  ‘  I  am 
glad  of  it,’  said  the  radical  preacher ;  ‘  I  am  glad  of  it.’ 
*And  so  am  I,’  said  his  companion;  ‘but  I  hardly  dare  to 
say  so,  for  fear  you  will  say  I  am  uttering  an  imprecatory 
Psalm.’  ”  ’  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton  University, 
uttered  the  spirit  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  in  saying: 
“  The  test  of  the  individual,  the  test  of  a  nation,  is  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  righteous  indignation;  when  we  are  confronted 
with  great  moral  wrongs  we  must  oppose  them  with  the 
anger  that  is  like  the  flaming  sword  of  the  wrath  of  God.” 
The  imprecatory  Psalms,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  they  utter  the  voice  of  the  judicial  nature 
*  Transcendentalism,  pp.  76-77. 
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of  penal  law  in  earthly  government  and  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  are  summed  up  in :  “  Because  he  remembered  not  to 
show  mercy,  but  persecuted  the  poor  and  needy  man,  that 
he  might  even  slay  the  broken  in  heart.  As  he  loved  curs¬ 
ing,  so  let  it  come  unto  him;  as  he  delighted  not  in  bless¬ 
ing,  so  let  it  be  far  from  him.  As  he  clothed  himself  with 
cursing  like  as  with  his  garment,  so  let  it  come  unto  his 
bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bones”  (Ps.  cix. 
16-19).  “Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  come  before 
thee;  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  power  preserve 
thou  those  that  are  appointed  to  die:  and  render  unto  our 
neighbors  sevenfold  into  their  bosom,  wherewith  they  have 
reproached  thee,  O  Lord”  (Ps.  Ixxix.  11-12).  “I  will  not 
keep  silence,  but  will  recompense,  even  recompense  into 
their  bosoms  your  iniquities”  (Isa.  Ixv.  6-7).  “If  any 
mischief  follow,  then  thou  shalt  give  life  for  life,  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe'  for  stripe”  (Ex.  xxi.  23-24). 
(Remember  that  this  law  was  not  given  for  private  revenge, 
as  enemies  of  the  Bible  represent,  but  for  execution  by  the 
court  of  law  —  just  as  with  us.  As  Tholuck  and  reliable 
interpreters  agree,  instead  of  repealing  this  law,  Jesus 
only  corrected  its  perversion.)  Or,  to  sum  up  the  impre¬ 
catory  Psalms  in  the  universal  law  of  God,  that  no  whining 
against  can  gainsay :  “  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap”  (Gal.  vi.  7).  In 
exact  line  with  the  imprecatory  Psalms  is  the  universal 
demand  of  all  right-thinking  people  for  no  peace  before  the 
Hun  is  bound  up  to  pay  —  so  far  as  possible  —  for  his  de¬ 
vastation  of  homes,  property,  and  for  his  worse  than  cruel 
murder  and  unmentionable  crimes.  With  thunder  tones, 
the  cry  for  justice,  coming  up  from  every  battlefield,  in 
this  war,  interprets  and  forever  vindicates  the  impreca¬ 
tory  Psalms. 

11.  The  spirit  and  letter  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  are 
further  vindicated  in  that  one  of  the  severest  among  them 
prays  that,  so  far  as  possible,  its  judgments  may  be  for  the 
good  of  the  offender  —  in  resultant  reformation :  “  Fill  their 
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faces  with  shame;  that  they  may  seek  thy  name,  O  Lord” 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  especially  ver.  16,  18). 

12.  The  imprecatory  Psalms  are  to  be  understood  as 
poems  in  the  strongly  figurative  and  peculiar  Oriental  style. 
Bold  metaphors,  and  especially  startling  hyperboles,  are 
characteristics  of  Oriental  style.'  Max  Mfiller,  who  cannot 
be  accused  of  “  orthodoxy,”  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental 
scholars,  says :  “  The  fault  is  ours,  not  theirs,  if  we  will¬ 
fully  misinterpret  the  language  of  the  ancient  prophets; 
if  we  persist  in  understanding  their  words  in  the  outward 
and  material  aspect  only.  .  .  .  Nay,  I  believe  it  can  be 
proved  that  more  than  half  the  diflSculties  of  religious 
thought  owe  their  origin  to  this  constant  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  ancient  language  by  modem  language,  of  ancient 
thought  by  modern  thought.”  * 

The  last  point  to  this  article  is  hardly  necessary,  for  the 
others  are  suflBcient. 

W.  A.  Jarrel 

Dallas,  Texas 

THE  TEXT  OF  NUMBERS  XXI.  14  f. 

The  LXX  has  “  therefore  it  is  said  in  a  book  7roXe/i09  tov 
Kvptot;  TfjvZaofi  i(f>Xoyi(r€P  xai  row  ^Ufiappow  *Apva)V  (war  of 
the  Lord  burnt  Zohob  and  the  valleys,  Arnon),”  i.e.  it  trans¬ 
lated  riDPii)©  as  “  war  of,”  and  regarded  it  as  the  subject  of 
a  following  verb.  The  divergencies  of  consonants  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  follows: — 

HD-iD  ant  LXX 

nmoa  am  M.T. 

where  the  presence  or  absence  of  “  in  ”  must  be  due  to  dit- 
tography  or  haplography  of  3  (according  to  which  text  be 
deemed  the  earlier),  and  the  verb  is  in  the  feminine,  agree¬ 
ing  with  “  war.”  For  the  form  with  D  cp.  Amos  vi.  10. 

Most  Septuagintal  texts  then  proceed  teat  rov^  x,^ip,appov<: 
Karearrjtrep  KaroiKKrai  ’Hp.  So  the  words  hdj  nc’K,  “  which 
inclined,”  were  unknown  to  the  Greek  translators. 

*See  Lowth’B  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  De  Wette’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  Dr.  Conant  on  Psalms. 

‘Lectures  on  The  Science  of  Religion,  p.  25. 
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It  may  be  surmised  that  the  explanation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  clause  begins  with  a  word  IBW  which  is  treated 
by  modern  commentators  as  a  substantive  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  singular.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
regarded  (I  think  rightly)  as  a  verb  by  the  ancients,  and 
the  explanation  nt23  i.e.  means  '"itoj  (“  inclined  ”) 
was  written  in  the  margin  and  taken  into  the  text  in  a 
slightly  corrupt  form.  The  verb  is  masculine,  so  that 
“war”  cannot  be  its  subject.  Another  Greek  translator 
(see  Field’s  Hexapla  ad.  loc.)  appears  to  have  rendered 
“  therefore  it  is  said  in  a  list  of  warriors  of  the  Lord  to 
Auzab  in  a  whirlwind,  and  of  the  torrents  to  Arnon;  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  torrents  inclined,”  etc.  He  there¬ 
fore  had  noj  D'^njn  read  some  other  word  for  “  war,” 
and  possibly  found  other  differences;  but  not  much  can  be 
made  out  of  small  points  where  we  have  to  do  with  a 
Syriac  rendering  of  a  Greek  translation. 

This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  Greek  testimony, 
for  a  o  Uj  and  the  Ethiopic  omit  the  second  xai  row  x^ifiapm 
pois,  which  may  of  course  quite  probably  have  come  in  from 
the  preceding  verse:  d,  however,  omits  tov9  ;^€(>ia/3pou9 
onl3\  I  think  this  is  right,  and  that  the  displacement  of 
the  phrase  in  the  LXX,  as  compared  with  M.T.  is  due  to 
its  being  a  later  insertion.  “(Arnon)  inclineth  toward 
the  dwelling  of  Ar  and  leans  on  the  borders  of  Moab  ” 
makes  good  enough  sense,  but  can  scarcely  be  combined 
with  a  statement  that  “the  war  of  the  Lord  burnt  Zohob 
and  the  valleys,  Arnon.” 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  seat  of  the  trouble  lies 
in  archetypal  or  pre-archetypal  damage  to  a  masculine 
imperfect  verb,  which,  after  it  had  become  illegible,  was 
read  nin'.  Arnon  is  clearly  the  subject  of  all  the  verbs.  The 
passage  will  then  have  run  something  like  this :  “  There¬ 
fore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  warriors  [?  war,  wars]  Ar¬ 
non  [missing  verb]  Zohab  [?  Zahab,  Waheb]  in  Suphah 
[or,  if  the  LXX  be  preferred,  Waheb  may  be  a  corruption 
of  a  word  in  the  construct  state]  and  the  valleys,  and  in- 
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clineth  toward  the  dwelling  of  Ar  and  leaneth  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Moab.” 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 


EXODUS  IV.  16 

The  M.T.  here  has  the  extraordinary  phrase  “  thou 
shalt  be  to  him  for  a  God.”  I  call  this  “extraordinary,” 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  thought  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  that  Moses  should  be  represented  as  standing  in  such 
a  relation  to  a  fellow  Israelite  (as  contrasted  with  an 
Egyptian  like  Pharaoh).  The  ordinary  Septuagintal  texts, 
however,  read  ra  irpo^  tov  @eov,  “  to  God  ward,”  as  in  xviii. 
19=  D'n^Nn  'pyo  for  M.T.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 

discrepancy  may  have  originated  in  damage  to  in  the 
ancestor  of  the  Palestinian  text.  The  Old  Latin  has  Dnm, 
Lord,  for  God.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  earliest  text  had 
either  the  Tetragrammaton  or  “  the  Baal.”  I  prefer  not 
to  choose  between  these  till  we  have  before  us  the  full  col¬ 
lections  Dahse  is  understood  to  have  made,  and  can  study 
the  problem  of  the  divine  appellations  in  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  whole.  Damage  to  the  in  either  reading  would 
give  our  present  Hebrew,  for  no  Jew  would  write  the  Tet- 
ragranimaton  after  the  expression  “  thou  shalt  be  to  him 
for.” 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 

NAVILLE  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  AND  SOURCES  OF  GENESIS 

[Reruc  de  VHistoire  des  Religions  (Paris,  1918)  con¬ 
tains  an  article  by  Cdouard  Xaville,  entitled  “  La  Compo¬ 
sition  et  les  Sources  de  la  Gendse.”  As  it  is  too  long  (38 
8vo  pages)  for  us  to  reprint  a  translation,  we  are  pleased 
to  give  the  following  summary’,  pre])ared  by  Professor  John 
Koaf  Wightman,  Ph.D.,  of  Oberlin  College. — Editor.] 

M.  Naville  first  recalls  how  in  two  previous  works,  viz. 
“Archacologj"  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  (London,  1913)  and 
“  The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  (The  Schweich  Lectures, 
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London,  1915),  he  had  shown  that  the  so-called  “Books 
of  Moses  ”  were  not  original  works,  and  that  they  had  not 
been  written  in  Hebrew;  and  how,  in  his  article  entitled 
“  The  Two  Names  of  God  in  Genesis,”  published  in  Revue 
de  VHistoire  des  Religions  (1917),  he  had  shown  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  could  have  but  one  author,  Moses,  instead 
of  six  or  seven,  as  held  by  Kautzsch  and  Socin. 

He  now  proposes  to  examine  the  sources  from  which 
Moses  has  drawn  his  material,  —  a  task  rendered  the  more 
easy  because  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Assyriologists. 
History  in  these  early  times,  we  know,  did  not  exist,  but 
only  biography  or  annals.  The  author  of  Genesis,  like 
those  of  other  ancient  writings,  wrote  with  a  definite  end, 
to  give  information  about  persons.  His  first  aim  would 
be  to  write  intelligibly,  and  hence  in  a  language  familiar 
to  his  readers.  Now  we  know,  from  the  excavations  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  that  this  must  have  been  the  writing  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  western  Asia,  viz.  the  cuneiform,  which  was 
written  by  a  stylus  in  damp  clay.  It  was  in  this  cunei¬ 
form  writing,  inexactly  called  the  Babylonian,  that  Gene¬ 
sis  must  have  been  written.  The  writers  of  that  time  did 
not  write  “  books,”  but  “  tablets.”  Now  “  tablets  ”  differ 
from  “  books  ”  in  being  independent,  and  sometimes  form¬ 
ing  a  group  upon  a  certain  subject,  the  scribe  showing 
their  consecutive  order  by  repeating  the  last  words  of  one 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  They  resemble  the  several 
lectures  in  a  course.  Of  the  vast  number  of  Babylonian 
tablets  of  the  time  of  Moses,  the  majority  were  on  relig¬ 
ious  subjects,  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  these 
formed  the  bases  for  the  religions.  Composed  in  Sume¬ 
rian,  the  legends  were  later  rewritten  and  transformed 
under  Semitic  influence.  At  this  early  period  the  tablets 
were  not  used  in  commerce,  but  were  in  collections,  either 
in  royal  libraries  or  in  a  chest  or  jar,  as  at  Tel  el  Amarna. 
In  Moses’  day,  more  so  even  than  to-day,  a  knowledge  of 
writing  was  in  the  East  the  privilege  of  the  few.  To 
this  few  belonged  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  at 
I’haraoh’s  court  and  ‘  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Egyptians.’  But  his  brethren,  the  Hebrews,  were  surely 
illiterate;  or,  if  they  had  a  written  language,  it  must  have 
been  the  Babylonian  cuneiform,  written  on  tablets  such 
as  were  in  use  not  only  in  Mesopotamia  but  in  Palestine. 
As  a  Semite  and  a  learned  man,  Moses  would  certainly 
know  this  language  and  writing. 

But  Moses  was  not  a  simple  scribe.  He  is  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  to  give  a  basis  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  For  this,  like  the  ancient  Babylonian  scribes, 
he  drew  up  religious  tablets,  upon  creation  and  the  del¬ 
uge,  and  later  he  tells  of  the  lives  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews,  —  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.  These 
tablets  of  the  “  Genesis  ”  are  anonymous ;  while  the  later 
ones,  where  Moses  is  the  legislator,  bear,  as  we  should  ex¬ 
pect,  his  name. 

Now  Moses  needed  to  reveal  to  his  people  the  record  of 
Genesis,  to  remind  them  that  they  were  a  people  apart, 
chosen  by  J ehovah ;  that  they  must  leave  Egypt,  not  merely 
because  of  persecution,  but  to  preserve  Jehovah’s  worship. 
Moreover,  as  all  other  religions  of  the  East,  so  also  the 
Hebrews,  must  have  documents  to  tell  them  of  their  origin 
and  to  form  the  basis  of  their  religion.  The  use  of  such 
sources,  however,  does  not  affect  the  book’s  unity  or  prevent 
its  being  the  work  of  Moses.  The  theory  of  Astruc  and 
Eichhorn,  on  the  contrary,  professes  to  have  found  four 
documents,  quite  parallel  and  much  alike,  but  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  names  —  Elohim  or  Jehovah  or  Yah- 
veh  —  which  they  give  to  the  divinity.  One  objection  to 
this  theory  is  that  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
Genesis,  where  the  name  Yahveh  first  occurs,  God  is  al¬ 
ways  called  by  both  names,  i.e.  Yahveh  Elohim.  Again,  the 
hand  of  Moses,  the  man  who  knows  Egypt  thoroughly,  is 
evident  in  many  places.  But  the  fundamental  objection 
to  the  Yahveh-Elohim  theory  is  that  it  makes  the  book  a 
mosaic  of  different  fragments  instead  of  a  unit,  of  which 
Yahveh  Elohim,  the  only  God  of  man,  is  the  cornerstone. 
The  Book  of  Genesis  has  but  one  aim,  viz.  to  show  that 
Israel  was  the  chosen  people,  the  people  of  God ;  and  other 
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events,  however  important,  are  omitted  or  touched  on  but 
slightly.  This  one  purpose  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  thinks 
M.  Naville,  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  by  critics ;  and 
he  proceeds  to  ask  what  were  the  documents  extending 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  i.e. 
all  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  which  the  latter  made 
use  of. 

I.  The  first  series  of  tablets,  six  in  number,  takes  in 
the  first  eleven  chapters,  and  leads  us  to  Abraham.  The 
prime  object  being  to  show  the  descent  of  the  man  who  is 
to  be  the  father  of  God’s  chosen  people,  genealogies  abound 
in  these  tablets.  Unity  of  plan  is  visible  throughout. 
From  the  creation  of  the  world  all  leads  towards  Abraham. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  and  Ham  are  given,  for  com¬ 
pleteness,  but  not  dwelt  on,  as  are  those  of  Shem,  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  Abram.  Chapter  xi.,  contrary  to  views  of  critics, 
is  a  unity.  Abraham  (chap,  xii.)  had  received  the  order 
of  Yahveh  to  leave  his  country  and  his  father’s  house  and 
emigrate  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  for  a  religious  mo¬ 
tive  that  he  is  to  emigrate,  that  he  may  worship  his  ;God 
in  peace,  and  leave  idolaters.  But  he  is  to  go,  not  alone, 
but  rather  as  the  sheik,  with  servants  and  fiocks.  In  this 
religious  migration  it  is  highly  probable  that  Abram,  as 
founders  of  sects  in  our  day,  would  take  with  him  his  sa¬ 
cred  books,  especially  as  these  contained  his  genealogy, 
and,  being  in  the  form  of  tablets,  could  be  easily  carried. 

These  tablets,  then,  brought  by  Abraham  from  Haran, 
contain  the  sources  for  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis. 
Perhaps  these  tablets  were  not  all  by  the  same  author,  and 
this  may  explain  the  two  names  for  God;  but  we  must 
hold  that  Moses  wrote  them  anew,  and  did  for  Yahveh 
what  Babylonian  scribes  did  for  their  gods. 

The  first  tablet,  which  tells  specially  of  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  includes  the  first  chapter  and 
the  first  four  verses  of  the  second  —  ending  with  the  words, 
‘  Such  are  the  origins,  —  or,  such  is  the  history,  —  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created.’  In  the 
first  tablet  God  is  called  Elohim,  which  is  not  the  God  of 
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man,  but  of  the  whole  of  nature.  Man  is  created  the  same 
day  as  the  terrestrial  animals,  but  as  yet  has  no  moral  or 
spiritual  element.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  the  creation 
has  taken  place,  and  the  word  “  day  ”  that  is  employed 
means  merely  a  space  of  time  having  a  beginning  and  an 
end.  The  second  tablet  deals  with  the  creation  of  man,  or 
rather  of  humanity,  and  extends  to  chap.  v.  1,  which  should 
read :  ‘  This  is  the  book  of  the  birth  of  men,  or  of  human¬ 
ity.’  The  word  “Adam  ”  here  is  really  a  collective,  which 
the  LXX  translates  by  the  Greek  anthropon. 

In  the  first  tablet  is  unfolded  the  series  of  creations, 
without  further  explanations;  in  the  second  we  are  told 
how  man  is  born,  how  a  companion  is  given  him,  and  how 
the  garden  of  Eden  is  formed  for  him.  Then  comes  the 
fall  and  its  consequences  for  the  family  of  Adam. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  chapters. 
The  first  mentions  historically  the  creation  of  man,  the 
second  gives  it  in  detail.  Critics  point  out  the  differences 
between  the  accounts  of  the  creation  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  chapters  and  explain  them  by  their  theory  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sources.  But  the  opposition  is  really  only  apparent. 
The  difficulty  is  largely  due  to  a  too  literal  rendering  of 
the  ancient  versions.  Because  there  was  no  pluperfect 
tense  in  languages  like  the  Hebrew,  one  must  not  infer 
that  the  idea  expressed  by  it  was  lacking.  We  should 
adopt  the  old  Geneva  translation,  ‘  Now  the  Eternal  had 
formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  .  .  .  had  planted 
a  garden  in  Eden,  .  .  .  and  had  placed  there  the  man  .  .  . 
and  the  Eternal  God  had  formed  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field,’  etc.  This  translation,  M.  Naville  holds,  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  it  avoids  the  many  difficulties  raised  by 
the  authorized  rendering,  and  perfectly  reconciles  the  ac¬ 
count  of  creation  in  the  first  and  second  chapters.  The 
description  of  the  watering  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  viz.  by 
a  river,  with  its  four  great  streams,  is  not  such  as  would 
have  been  furnished  by  a  writer  of  Palestine,  but  would 
be  perfectly  natural  to  one  who,  like  Moses,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  great  river  Nile. 
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Another  argument  that  critics  have  found  to  prove  that 
the  first  and  second  chapters  are  not  by  the  same  authors, 
is  that  they  give  different  conceptions  of  the  divinity.  The 
first  chapter  tells  us  merely  that  God  speaks,  but  in  chap, 
iii.  8,  “  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in  the 
garden.”  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  translation  need  not 
be  too  literal,  and  may  be  translated  merely  as,  ‘  was  re¬ 
sounding  here  and  there.’ 

One  must  never  forget  that  in  ancient  texts  abstract 
terms  are  but  few,  and  ideas  must  be  expressed  by  things 
that  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  words  are  often  figurative. 
So,  in  creation,  we  are  not  told  that  God  willed  or  decided, 
but  that  God  said.  In  the  second  chapter,  as  in  the  first, 
God  spoke.  The  same  word  is  used  in  both,  but  man,  as 
an  animate  being,  can  and  does  reply. 

One  fundamental  truth  is  evident  in  the  first  chapters, 
as  in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  that  man  has  one  single 
God,  Yahveh,  the  same  as  Elohim,  the  Creator,  and  that  is 
why  he  is  called  only  Yahveh  Elohim. 

Another  reason  why  the  first  two  tablets,  viz.  the  one 
that  includes  chaps,  i.-ii.  4,  and  the  second,  which  includes 
chaps,  ii.  5-v.  1,  are  intimately  connected,  is  the  resumes 
which  determine  them  both.  Quoting  from  the  LXX, 
chap.  ii.  4  reads,  ‘  Such  is  the  book  of  the  birth  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  when  it  was  born,’  and  chap.  v.  1 
reads,  ‘  Such  is  the  book  of  the  birth  of  humanity.’  The 
Hebrew  word  tholdoth  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
genesis,  and  means  birth  or  origin,  as  in  Matt.  i.  1,  though 
in  many  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  posterity. 

Thus  the  first  two  tablets  follow  each  other  and  are 
logically  connected.  They  were  the  first  brought  by  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  were  written  anew'  by  Moses,  not  to  change  the 
name  of  God,  but  to  teach  that  Yahveh  Elohim  was  the 
God  of  creation. 

The  third  tablet  begins  with  the  same  word  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  :  ‘  In  the  day  w  hen.’  Moses  wishes  to  tell  us  of  Abraham, 
and  so  in  the  genealogies  he  dwells  on  the  posterity  of 
Seth.  That  of  Cain  he  does  not  give;  though  for  a  modem 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  302.  7 
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historian  this  would  have  had  great  interest,  as  telling  of 
the  .rise  of  agriculture  and  metallurgy  in  the  persons  of 
Cain  and  Tubal  Cain.  This  tablet  ends  with  chap.  vi.  9: 
“  This  is  the  origin  or  birth  of  Noah.”  The  word  “  origin  ” 
we  have  here  taken  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  plural 
geneseis. 

The  fourth  tablet  describes  the  Deluge,  and  has  the  most 
marked  Babylonian  characteristics.  It  ends  with  the  last 
verse  of  chap,  ix.,  with  the  death  of  Noah. 

The  fifth  tablet  consists  of  chap.  x.  It  begins  with  the 
words,  ‘  This  is  the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Noah  ’  {tholdoth 
or  genesis  evidently  meaning  posterity  in  this  case),  and 
ends  with  verse  32,  ‘  Such  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.’ 

The  sixth  tablet  (chap,  xi.)  is  the  last.  It  tells  first  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind;  then, 
of  the  genealogies,  through  Shem  and  Arphachshad,  of 
Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham;  and  finally  of  Terah’s 
death,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham.  Though  critics 
have  tried  to  find  three  different  authors  of  this  chapter, 
it  is  a  manifest  unity. 

The  six  abovementioned  tablets  are  considered  by  M. 
Naville  as  the  most  ancient  sources  of  Genesis.  They 
were  brought  by  Abraham,  when  he  left  Mesopotamia, 
and  were,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  at  that 
time,  made  over  again  by  Moses. 

II.  With  chap.  xii.  we  begin  the  life  of  Abraham.  Now 
Abraham  was  both  a  great  chief  or  sheik  and  also  a  relig¬ 
ious  leader.  Hence  it  was  of  prime  importance  that  there 
should  be  written  down  the  official  events  of  his  family, 
and  especially  the  commissions  given  him  by  Jehovah. 
Doubtless  Eliezer,  or  some  other  intendant,  was  given 
this  high  task,  viz.  to  write  cuneiform  tablets  which  should 
record  the  history,  i.e.  the  genealogy  and  biography,  of 
Abraham  and  his  family.  Such  tablets  would  be  carefully 
preserved,  as  the  sole  basis  for  his  religion  and  family 
rights. 

M.  Naville  asserts  that  cuneiform  tablets  were  the  only 
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existing  documents  till  after  Moses’  time,  and  that  the 
Yahvist  and  Elohist  critics  have  furnished  no  possible 
sources  for  their  theories. 

Chapter  xxv.  is  an  intimate  family  document,  telling  of 
the  death  of  Abraham,  and  the  way  his  heritage  was  trans¬ 
mitted. 

The  following  tablets,  telling  of  the  lives  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  are  of  the  same  character.  Moses  probably  chose 
enough  from  them  for  his  plan,  which  was  to  establish  the 
election  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  its  alliance  with  Je¬ 
hovah  and  omitting  all  else. 

The  first  series  of  tablets  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
general  character;  but  the  second,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
family  documents,  or  archives.  Such  tablets,  of  terra 
cotta,  could  easily  be  put  in  a  jar,  and  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  archives  of  the  family  or  tribe.  That 
such  existed  is  a  far  more  likely  hypothesis,  than  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  number  of  authors,  quite  unknown,  such  as 
the  critics  suggest.  And  if  Moses  wrote  this  history,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  without  some  written  archives, 
which  doubtless  would  be  like  those  of  Tel  el  Amarna, 
written  in  cuneiform,  and  placed  in  a  jar  or  chest. 

III.  A  last  series  of  documents  contains  the  history  of 
Joseph  (chaps,  xl.-xlv.).  M.  Naville  follows  Astruc  in 
holding  to  the  unity  of  these  documents,  but  differs  from 
him  in  thinking  the  writer  not  Joseph  himself,  but  some 
scribe  in  his  employ.  The  story  is  much  better  written 
than  the  rest  of  Genesis,  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
had  lived  at  the  court  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  simple  heart  story, 
attractive  and  fascinating,  and  with  an  admirable  literary 
sense.  Though  critics  have  tried  to  dissect  it  into  several 
documents,  it  is  evidently  one  and  indivisible.  The  biog¬ 
raphy  is  about  as  long  as  that  of  Abraham,  with  a  char¬ 
acter  more  historic.  And  yet  the  history  is  strictly  the 
memoirs  of  Joseph  —  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  time, 
not  even  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  is  reigning. 

In  having  his  biography  written,  Joseph  was  but  fol¬ 
lowing  the  customs  of  the  great  Egyptians,  who  had  their 
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lives  recorded  on  their  tombs,  if  not  in  tablets.  But  Joseph 
remained  a  Hebrew  and  faithful  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  made  his  brethren  swear :  ‘  When  God  shall  visit  you, 
carrj"  away  from  here  my  bones  with  you.^  Joseph’s  body 
was  embalmed  and  his  mummy  preserved  by  his  family; 
and  beside  it  would  doubtless  be  placed  his  memoirs,  en¬ 
graven,  not  as  inscriptions  on  his  tomb,  but  on  tablets. 
The  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  is  seen  from  Ex.  xiii. 
19,  which  tells  us  that  Moses  took  with  him  the  bones  of 
Joseph;  and  from  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  where  we  are  told  that 
Joshua  buried  at  Shechem  the  bones  of  Joseph.  The  biog¬ 
raphy,  then,  of  Joseph,  from  its  intimately  personal  char¬ 
acter,  and  its  almost  total  omission  of  outward  events, 
bears  every  mark  of  having  been  written  during  his  life. 
Moreover,  soon  after  his  death,  a  revolution  banished  the 
Hyksos  kings  —  the  Pharaohs  of  Joseph  —  and  all  traces 
of  foreign  influence. 

M.  Naville  shows  how  improbable  are  the  views  of  the 
critics  as  to  Genesis.  They  suppose  Yahvistic  and  Elohis- 
tic  writers,  the  former  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  latter 
a  century  later.  But  as  to  who  such  authors  were,  why  they 
did  not  name  themselves,  by  whom  they  were  commissioned, 
why  they  wrote,  and  whence  they  obtained  their  information, 
the  critics  can  tell  us  nothing.  As  little  can  they  tell  us 
about  the  supposed  compiler,  of  the  fourth  century,  who  out 
of  the  rival  Jahvistic  and  Elohistic  writings  made  “  Gene¬ 
sis.”  But,  besides  that  the  conception  of  a  “  compiler  ”  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  Ancient  Orient,  we  note  how  utterly 
improbable  it  is  that  ‘  the  fundamental  chart  which  estab- 
lishetl  the  alliance  of  Jehovah  with  Israel  and  the  choice 
of  Israel,  as  an  elect  people,  should  be  known  by  Israel, 
only  at  the  time  when,  as  a  dying  nation,  it  had  lost  its 
independence.  Can  it  be  that  only  then  did  the  Hebrews 
obtain  that  one  of  their  sacred  books  which  should  have 
preceded  all  the  others  ?  ’ 

M.  Naville  ends  his  carefully  written  and  illuminating 
article  by  stating  that  the  so-called  “  Higher  Criticism  ” 
has  too  often  deviated  from  sound  principles  by  judging 
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of  ancient  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  they  con¬ 
sider  likely  or  possible.  Thus  the  critical  spirit  is  none 
other  than  their  own  personal  and  modern  point  of  view, 
substituted  for  the  real  view  of  the  past.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  the  way  the  higher  critics  have  treated  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  In  order  to  prove  a  system  conceived 
according  to  modern  ideas,  which  are  really  the  personal 
ideas  of  those  who  hold  it,  they  have  supposed  a  number 
of  authors,  utterly  unknown,  of  whom  no  trace  exists.  The 
very  fact  that  the  critics  differ  as  to  the  number  of  such 
authors,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  giving  us  not  history,  but 
their  own  personal  opinions.  Thus  these  critics,  instead 
of  deriving  their  systems  from  the  documents,  first  form 
their  systems,  and  then  force  the  documents  to  conform, 
correcting  the  texts  where  they  are  considered  faulty. 

To  show  what  a  just  criticism  of  ancient  authors  im¬ 
plies,  M.  Naville  quotes,  in  closing,  the  words  of  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  in  “  Questions  historiques  ”  (written  about 
1866)  :  ‘  The  critical  spirit  applied  to  the  historian,  con¬ 
sists  in  laying  aside  absolute  logic  and  'the  intellectual 
conceptions  of  the  present;  it  consists  in  taking  the  texts 
such  as  they  have  been  written,  in  their  proper  and  literal 
sense,  interpreting  them  as  simply  as  possible,  without 
intermingling  our  own  interpretation.  The  essence  of  the 
critical  spirit,  as  applied  to  the  history  of  the  past,  is  to 
believe  the  ancients.’ 

John  Roaf  Wightman 

Oherlin,  Ohio 

“THE  STUDENT’S  THEODORE” 

[The  following  pages,  written  by  Professor  Gola,  of 
Lhasa  University,  form  the  introduction  to  the  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  Budna  Kho’s  well-known  work  to  be  issued 
early  in  the  spring  of  3814. 

Charles  De  Wolfe  Brower.^] 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  high  privilege 
of  supplying  the  foreword  for  the  new  and  enlarged  edi- 

^Rev.  Charles  De  W.  Brower  (Oherlin  College,  1883;  Yale  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  1886)  is  now  pastor  at  Sanford,  Florida. — Editor. 
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tion  of  my  esteemed  colleague’s  volume  which  now  appears 
under  a  slightly  changed  title. 

Nine  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  of  “  The 
Theodore  Myth  ”  was  issued.  Its  reception  was  most  grat¬ 
ifying.  It  was  adopted  for  supplementary  reading  in  the 
Tibetan  secondary  schools,  and  has  had  general  circula¬ 
tion  throughout  Asia,  while  the  demand  from  Africa  has 
been  larger  even  than  was  expected.  On  account  of  the 
results  presented  in  the  work,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
method  of  approach  and  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  has 
fully  maintained  the  reputation  of  Lhasa  University,  and 
fulfilled  the  expectation  of  Dr.  Kho’s  friends. 

Meantime,  the  author  has  continued  his  researches,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  liberal  provision  made  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  travel,  has  visited  by  air  ship  the  regions  where 
once  flourished  the  great  cities  of  the  American  eastern 
coast.  By  use  of  deep-sea  diving,  and  investigations  among 
the  people  who  still  linger  among  the  adjacent  hills,  he 
has  procured  additional  data  of  marked  value.  He  has, 
besides,  had  the  cooperation  of  the  scholarly  Professor 
Mgandu,  of  the  Zulu  Philological  Society.  With  this  ad¬ 
ditional  preparation  and  assistance  and  in  view  of  the 
popularity  of  the  first  work,  a  new  edition  of  “  Theodore,” 
revised  to  date,  was  warranted ;  but  also,  and  emphatically, 
because  of  the  attacks  made  in  recent  years,  and  growing 
more  bold,  on  the  very  historicity  of  this  ancient  char¬ 
acter.  Magazine  articles  and  addresses  before  the  learned 
societies  of  Asia  and  Africa  culminated  in  a  volume  which 
has  attempted  to  discredit  tlie  results  of  Dr.  Kho’s  work. 
The  revised  work  appears  with  the  title  “  The  Student’s 
Theodore.” 

It  remains  for  me  to  present  only  a  few  comprehensive 
statements  regarding  the  problem  to  the  solution  of  which 
my  learned  associate  has  given  so  much  profound  study 
for  many  years,  with  such  satisfactory  results. 

Accepting  the  historicity  of  the  remarkable  man,  Theo¬ 
dore,  who  lived  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  proved 
by  voluminous  testimony,  the  problem  was  to  isolate  the 
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real  personality  of  the  ancient  American  from  the  mass 
of  tradition  which  had  gathered  about  him;  in  a  word,  to 
reveal  reality.  The  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  problem  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  the  evident  fable  element  and 
quantity  of  contradictory  material  in  the  different  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  startlingly  influential  person  who  had  such 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  life  of  his  day.  Too  much  credit 
can  hardly  be  given  to  scholars  like  Chan  Su,  Amura, 
.^Itzer,  who  have  skillfully  untangled  many  knots,  and 
shown  what  material  belongs  to  the  periods  of  the  age  to 
which  Theodore  belonged,  say  1800  to  1950,  proving  that 
the  so-called  variations  of  the  language  must  represent  the 
periods,  and  were  not  contemporaneous.  That  the  Boston- 
esque  was  the  prevailing  tongue  throughout  America  seems 
clear,  though  Chan  Su  admits  that  in  parts  of  the  far  West, 
and  South,  there  were  trifling  variations  as  late  as  1900. 
Much  study  has  also  been  given  to  a  strange  rival  of  the 
Bostonesque  used  by  an  intermingling  race  called  “  Fan,” 
widely  distributed,  the  language  being  interwoven  with 
the  prevailing  one.  The  discussions  of  the  famous  Journal 
Sporting  Pages,  with  attempts  at  decipherment,  can  be 
found  in  Professor  Chan  Su’s  interesting  work. 

The  extreme  difficulty  attending  the  unraveling  of  the 
Theodore  material  is  found  principally  in  the  fact  that  it 
presents  this  person  as  five  distinct  characters:  hunter, 
statesman,  warrior,  author  and  editor,  and  reformer.  It 
will  be  evident  at  once  that  it  is  antecedently  improbable, 
even  impossible,  that  any  one  person  could  have  lived  so 
many  and  incompatible  lives,  especially  as  the  records 
present  Theodore  as  excelling  in  them  all.  The  tradition- 
myth  element  is  at  once  apparent. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  material  Dr.  Kho  has  wisely 
separated  the  various  narratives,  following  the  plan  of  his 
first  “  life,”  in  which  the  different  presentations  were  given 
in  different  inks;  but  in  this  latest  work  he  has  gathered 
the  substance  of  the  material  from  all  sources  and  classi¬ 
fied  it  under  initials.  By  this  simple  system  H  represents 
the  hunter  narrative ;  S  the  statesman ;  W  the  warrior ;  M 
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the  author  and  editor,  and  R  the  reformer.  It  has  been 
found  difficult,  however,  alwajs  to  isolate  the  narratives 
as  clearly  as  could  be  desired. 

Dr.  Kho  rejects  the  theory  of  .^Itzer  that  there  were  at 
least  four  Theodores,  holding  that  the  one  was  so  influen¬ 
tial  in  one  or  more  directions  as  to  have,  as  years  passed, 
other  characters  attributed  to  him.  In  that  age  it  was  not 
rare  for  men  in  one  walk  of  life  to  be  given  titles  as  hon¬ 
ors  or  rewards  without  reference  to  the  special  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  recipients  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
title.  So  “  Colonel  ”  was  a  name  often  borne  by  non¬ 
military  men ;  LL.I).  or  D.l).,  by  business  or  simply  wealthy 
men.  Such  titles,  often  inapplicable,  would  come  in  time 
to  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  reality. 

As  regards  the  H,  or  hunter,  narrative,  which  relates  the 
slaying  of  many  wild  animals,  the  ancient  historian  puts 
the  story  in  Theodore’s  own  mouth  for  the  sake  of  vivid¬ 
ness.  This  H  character  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  still 
further  back  several  thousand  years  to  the  Hercules  myth 
which  describes  the  world-wide  roaming  of  that  hero,  and 
his  labors  in  killing  many  beasts  of  ferocious  sort  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands,  including  the  Nemean  lion.  It  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  natural  for  the  admirers  of  Theodore  to  attach  every 
possible  element  of  greatness  to  his  life. 

Taking  up  the  W,  or  warrior,  narrative,  we  meet  at 
once  with  many  contradictions.  Some  of  the  sayings  at¬ 
tributed  to  Theodore  advocate  peace,  though  not  peace  at 
any  price,  but  are  sufficiently  strong  to  show  that  he  could 
not  have  been  the  dashing  fighter  which  many  accounts 
suggest.  The  combination  of  peacemaker  between  nations 
and  warrior  in  one  person  is,  to  use  again  an  appropriate 
phrase,  antecedently  improbable.  There  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  tradition  recently  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Kho  which 
bears  on  this  subject,  and  whicli  was  found  in  some  barely 
decipherable  papers,  to  the  effect  that  a  battle  was  fought 
at  a  place  named  Armageddon.  This  storj^  which  embodies 
l)arts  of  a  song  used  by  the  troops,  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
general  named  Wilson  routed  the  forces  of  Theodore  with 
great  slaughter,  and  that  tlie  latter  soon  after  retired  to 
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practically  semi-obscurity.  This  tradition  probably  was 
originated  to  reflect  discredit  on  Theodore,  and  therefore 
wouhl  bring  no  support  to  the  claim  that  he  was  a  great 
warrior.  Other  facts  emphasize  how  truly  he  was  a  man 
of  peace;  such,  for  example,  as  the  beautiful  sketches  of 
the  love  borne  him  by  children.  For  some  long  period 
favorite  dolls  were  called  “  Teddies,”  a  pet  name  for  Theo¬ 
dore.  These  dolls  were  imitation  bears  to  indicate  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  affection  by  hugging,  a  natural  way  of  children 
with  dolls,  and  an  attribute  accredited  to  bears. 

As  to  the  author  and  editor,  narrative,  while  there 
is  a  voluminous  material,  it  is  clear  that  different  writers 
assumed  the  name  of  Theodore  either  for  the  sake  of  the 
reputation  attaching  to  it,  or  because  the  writings  cover¬ 
ing  a  long  period  would  permit  of  the  appearance  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  that  name.  Dr.  Kho  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Theodore  did  considerable  writing,  but  as  books  as  well  as 
brief  articles  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  often  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  variant  character,  —  as,  for  example,  sensational  tales 
of  hunting,  histories,  .sociological  essays,  descriptions  of 
fights,  tales  of  the  border,  accurate  studies  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  habits  of  animals  —  much  will  have  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  learned  professor  is  now  at  work  compiling 
the  productions  which  a  conservatively  liberal  point  of 
view  may  accept  as  Theodore’s  own.  The  variations  in 
subject,  style,  and  language  make  this  an  easier  task  than 
one  might  think ;  for,  given  Dr.  Kho’s  scholarship  and 
a  predetermined  idea  as  to  what  Theodore’s  stjde,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  thoughts  were  or  ought  to  have  been,  order  is 
soon  resolved  from  the  chaos.  As  regards  the  editor  Theo¬ 
dore,  a  fact  militating  strongly  against  the  view  that  such 
a  position  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  is  that  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  in  the  background,  a  secondary  personage,  asso¬ 
ciated  with,  or  subordinate  to,  other  editors.  This  is  so 
wholly  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know  about  Theodore 
as  to  make  the  entire  narrative  untrustworthy. 

As  to  the  R,  or  reformer,  narrative,  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  abundant  reason  for  reform  work  in  Theodore’s 
day,  and  the  records  seem  reliable  which  place  him  at  the 
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front  of  certain  movements;  as,  for  example,  the  one  to 
abolish  the  drinking  customs  of  society.  There  is  good 
ground  for  accepting  the  records  of  his  appearance  in  the 
country  far  west  of  New  York  as  an  advocate  of  temper¬ 
ance. 

Coming  to  the  S,  or  statesman,  narrative,  we  are  on 
surer  ground  than  is  as  a  rule  the  case  with  the  others,  as 
Dr.  Kho  makes  clear  to  his  readers.  Reference  only  in 
this  foreword  can  be  made  to  the  fact  that  Theodore  was 
at  one  time  governor,  or  president,  as  the  chief  ruler  was 
called,  of  that  part  of  the  continent  named  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  was  an  efficient  and  commanding  per¬ 
sonage,  fond  of  rural  life  and  table  delicacies,  as  his  fre¬ 
quent  retirement  to  a  place  famous  for  its  shellfish  would 
prove. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  some  facts  which  add  com¬ 
plexity  to  the  solution  of  the  Theodore  problem  in  general. 
One  is  the  confusing  him  with  a  certain  William  who 
flourished  in  Europe  contemporaneously  with  Theodore, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a 
demi-god.  This  was  not  many  years  before  the  frightful 
cataclysm  which,  beginning  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  moved  eastw’ard,  carrying  destruction  to  the  vast  cities 
of  the  central  and  eastern  parts,  and,  reaching  Europe, 
decimated  its  population  —  the  beginning  of  that  new  and 
grandest  civilization  which  has  arisen  in  Asia.  Now  the 
fact  that  Theodore  was  at  one  time  in  William’s  dominions, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  confusion,  for  the  commanding 
personality  of  the  American  would  make  itself  felt,  and 
his  stay,  even  if  short,  might  have  given  rise  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  regarding  his  rule  as  William,  or  conjointly  with  him, 
in  William’s  country. 

So,  too,  Theodore  has  been  confused  with  a  king  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  was  previous  to  the  invasion  of  that  land  by  a 
fierce  race  of  destroying  beings  called  “  Suffragettes.”  The 
claim  that  these  were  women  is  discredited  by  Dr.  Kho 
because  wholly  contrary  to  the  character  of  the  female 
sex  of  those  centuries,  since  we  know  that  the  women  of 
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the  time  had  degenerated  physically  to  a  wasp-like  stature, 
as  shown  by  the  colored  plates  representing  them,  and  se¬ 
cured  by  deep-sea  diving  at  the  site  of  New  York.  The 
type  of  garments  worn  give  substantial  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  before  the  destruction  of  the  cities  the  climate 
had  become  remarkably  warm. 

All  these  points  will  be  found  satisfactorily  covered  in 
the  chapters  which  follow. 

After  a  thorough  sifting  of  all  the  evidence,  our  schol¬ 
arly  author  concludes:  1.  That  such  a  person  as  Theodore 
lived;  2.  That  he  was  a  statesman,  and  for  a  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  3.  That  all  the  accumulations 
of  myths,  fables,  and  other  accretions  are  simply  tradi¬ 
tional  corroborations  of  his  forceful  and  wide  influence 
and  popularity,  but  that  they  must  reverently  but  posi¬ 
tively  be  laid  aside. 
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The  History  of  Religions.  By  E.  Washburn  Hopkins, 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  I’rofessor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 

I*hilology,  Yale  University.  8vo.  Pp.  624.  New  York: 

Macmillan  Company,  lols.  |*3.00. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  book  is  the  first  of  a  series 
on  the  scientific  study  of  religion  which  seems  likely  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  Several  of  those  to  follow  are 
advertised  as  the  work  of  well-known  ministers,  and  so 
they  will  presumably  defend  the  orthodox  view  of  revela¬ 
tion.  The  work  before  us,  however,  surveys  the  whole  fiebl 
of  religious  history  from  a  purely  external  standpoint: 
Christianity  is  the  Golden  Bough  of  a  great  tree  of  devel¬ 
oping  faith  whose  roots  lie  deep  in  the  darkness  of  prime¬ 
val  earth.  “  Virile  as  Mohammedanism,  gentle  as  Hindu¬ 
ism,  catholic  as  Greek  mysticism,  ethical  as  Hebraism;  it 
differs,  shall  we  say,  in  surpassing;  or  is  that  to  prejudge 
the  case?”  This  is  the  point  of  view. 

In  a  general  way  the  work  covers  the  same  ground  as 
C.  P.  Tiele’s  well-known  “  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Re¬ 
ligion,”  but,  as  we  should  expect  from  Professor  Hopkins, 
it  makes  the  fullest  use  of  more  recent  researches  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  a  most  scholarly  and  excellent  piece  of 
work,  probably  the  best  book  on  the  subject  extant,  within 
the  limits  of  some  six  hundred  pages.  We  begin  with  some 
general  definitions  and  learn  the  more  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  of  primitive  religion.  Then  we  read  about  the 
fetishes  and  idols  of  African  negroes,  about  the  religion  of 
Ainu  and  Mongol,  and  of  the  mana  and  taboo  of  the  gentle 
races  reared  by  the  southern  seas.  We  begin  to  rise  above 
the  ground  in  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  American 
Indians ;  including  those  who  long  ago  on  tropic  highlands 
evolved  a  culture  of  such  passing  quaintness.  In  the  pri¬ 
meval  religions  of  Celts,  of  Slavs,  and  of  their  Teutonic 
masters,  we  get  very  little  up;  but  a  big  ascent  is  made 
in  the  next  chapter,  when  the  fair  land  of  India  is  reached. 
Among  the  very  best  are  the  three  chapters  that  trace  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  ancient  Hindus  with  their  Vedas, 
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of  the  uoble  message  of  the  Buddha  that  echoed  as  far  as 
the  furthest  islands  of  Japan  and  the  remotest  highlands 
of  Central  Asia,  bringing  its  rest  and  its  peace  and  strong 
civilization  too,  and*  of  the  vagaries  of  modern  Hinduism. 
This  is  natural  from  the  author’s  chair.  We  feel  a  little 
doubtful  whether  we  are  really  climbing  all  the  time  as 
we  survey  the  teachings  of  Lao-tse  and  Confucius,  and  all 
that  China  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  religion  to  the  world. 
(Her  real  contribution  was  political.)  After  hearing  of 
Shinto  and  of  the  Japanese  modifications  of  Buddhism, 
we  feel  sure  we  are  slipping  a  little  down  the  tree  as  we 
read  of  ancient  Egj^pt  and  Assyria,  whose  faiths  are  rightly 
represented  as  repellently  material  and  perhaps  a  little 
coar.se.  But  in  Zoroaster’s  deep  wisdom  we  feel  that  we 
are  climbing  again,  and  in  the  great  things  Moses  taught 
we  feel  quite  sure.  As  we  go  on  to  read  of  the  fierce  faith 
of  Mohammed  w^e  know  that  we  are  slip])ing  or  almost 
falling  dow’ii,  and  in  the  crude  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Rome  w^e  do  not  feel  that  we  are  getting  higher.  But  sinl- 
denly  among  the  branches  the  blue  sky  is  seen  above,  ami 
with  very  startling  suddenness  w’e  are  standing  on  the 
golden  bough  that  crowns  the  tree! 

The  account  of  Christianity  is  thoroughly  reverent,  but 
it  departs  entirely  from  the  standards  usually  called  or¬ 
thodox.  Christ  stands  forth  simply  as  the  last  and  the 
greatest  of  the  moralists  who  have  done  so  mucli  to  mold 
the  world.  If  not  the  incarnate  son  of  God  he  rises  high 
above  the  other  sons  of  men.  Professor  Hopkins  rightly 
points  out  that  the  greatest  glory  of  Christian  history  is 
the  w  ay  in  which  this  faith  has  again  and  again  “  through 
choking  accumulations  risen  ever  anew  the  water  of  life, 
fresh  from  its  fountain.”  He  ends  with  the  noble  sentence: 
“  Hence  the  strength  of  Christianity.  In  it  divinity  blends 
with  humanity.  Moreover,  two  best  human  types,  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual,  not  artificially  joined  but  fundamentally 
blended,  two  ideals,  that  of  service  to  the  State,  that  of 
fullest  expression  of  the  individual,  have  in  Christianity 
been  made  one.”  i.  c.  h. 
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Prehistoric  Religion  :  A  Study  in  Pre-Christian  An¬ 
tiquity.  An  Examination  of  the  Religious  Beliefs  of 
the  Oceanic,  Central  African,  and  Amazonian  Primi¬ 
tives,  their  Development  among  thp  Later  Indo-Asiatic 
and  Totemic  Peoples,  their  Interpretation  by  the  West- 
ern-Asiatic  and  Caucasian  Races  of  Neolithic  Culture, 
and  their  Possible  Connexion  with  the  Earliest  Relig¬ 
ion  of  Mankind.  By  Philo  Laos  Mills,  S.T.L.  4to.  Pp. 
viii,  619.  Washington:  Capital  Publishers,  Inc.  1918. 
110.00. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  wild  speculations  which  for  a  half- 
century  have  been  current  respecting  the  capacity  of  prim¬ 
itive  man,  this  volume  is  highly  to  be  commended.  It  is 
really  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  such  as  no 
other  student  has  given.  Every  statement  is  accompanied 
with  a  reference  to  the  authorities  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  its  conclusions  accord  with 
those  of  Paul,  that  “  the  invisible  things  of  him  [God]  from 
the  Creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under¬ 
stood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  Power 
and  Godhead”  (Rom.  i.  20).  In  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  trend  of  opinion,  the  nearest  prototypes  of  primi¬ 
tive  man  are  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  tribes  of  Africa, 
southeastern  Asia,  and  Australia.  But  even  here,  when  one 
penetrates  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
profound  conception  in  their  minds  of  a  spiritual,  eternal, 
infinite,  good,  wise,  and  holy  being  who  is  the  creator  of 
all  things,  and  who  is  both  just  and  merciful.  This  propo¬ 
sition  is  sustained  by  such  an  abundance  of  evidence  that 
it  cannot  well  be  disputed.  The  authors  who  have  attrib¬ 
uted  these  ideas  to  the  influence  of  contact  with  Christian 
missionaries  are  shown  to  be  in  error.  The  volume  is  too 
large,  and  the  evidence  is  too  extended,  for  us  to  attempt 
a  summary.  But  we  commend  the  volume  to  all  anthro¬ 
pological  and  theological  students.  It  is  a  volume  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  full  of  illustrations  of  great  value, 
and  the  treatment  of  subsidiary  questions,  such  as  that  of 
the  universality  of  the  flood,  is  judicial  and  in  the  main 
satisfactory. 
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Essays  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  and  the 

Ministry.  By  various  writers.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Swete, 

D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  XX,  446.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 

Company.  1918.  S3.00. 

The  genesis  of  this  book  is  decidedly  interesting.  In  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1910,  Dr.  Wilson,  Canon  of  Worcester,  appealetl 
for  a  fresh  examination  of  the  questions  which  “  gather 
round  the  origin  and  early  development  of  Episcopacy  and 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  sanction  which  it  possesses.” 
The  real  purposes  intended  by  the  preacher  were  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  there  is  any  warrant  from  history  for  regard¬ 
ing  the  Episcopal  Churches  as  so  exclusively  branches  of 
the  Catholic  Church  that  there  can  be  no  recognition  of 
non-Episcopal  bodies  as  true  branches,  whether  an  Epis¬ 
copal  communion  is  the  only  definitely  commissioned  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  whether  all  others  have  their  ministry  and 
sacraments  from  human  appointments.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  influenced  by  this  appeal,  suggestetl  that 
“  it  would  be  opportune  to  collect  and  state  the  latest  re¬ 
sults  of  scholarly  research  bearing  on  the  subject.”  This 
volume  is  the  result.  It  contains  six  essays :  “  Conceptions 
of  the  Church  in  Early  Times  ”  by  Canon  Mason ;  “  The 
Christian  Ministry  in  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic 
Periods  ”  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson ;  “Apostolic  Succes¬ 
sion  ”  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Turner ;  “  The  Cyprianic  Doctrine  of 
the  Ministry  ”  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  “  Early  Forms  of  Ordination  ”  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Frere ; 
“  Terms  of  Communion  and  the  Ministration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  in  Early  Times  ”  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Brightman.  They 
are  all  by  one  type  of  scholar,  representing  the  definite 
High  Church  position.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible 
to  discuss  the  many  points  raised  by  these  essays,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  aspects.  The  essay  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  confirms 
LightfooPs  theory  as  to  the  development  of  the  ministry. 
This  is  a  striking  and  significant  result,  showing  that 
Lightfoot’s  epoch-making  essay,  though  written  so  long 
ago,  is  still  essentially  true  and  holds  the  field.  It  will  be 
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remembered  how,  among  other  things,  that  great  scholar 
maintained  that  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  a  Sacer¬ 
dotal  system  and  that  the  element  of  Sacerdotalism  came 
into  the  Christian  ministry  through  Cyprian.  The  longest 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  essay  is  the  one 
on  “Apostolic  Succession  ”  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Turner,  and  its 
great  interest  is  that  it  gives  apparently  all  that  a  learned 
High  Church  Anglican  can  adduce  in  support  of  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  original  idea  of  Apostolic 
Succession  and  shows  that  the  emphasis  was  on  Succession 
as  a  guarantee  of  orthodox  doctrine.  In  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  who  claimed  to  possess  an  Apostolic  tradition, 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  maintained  that  only  in  Churches 
founded  by  Apostles  and  continued  through  a  line  of  Bish¬ 
ops  could  the  true  teaching  be  found.  And  so,  doctrine 
was  Apostolic  when  it  was  in  harmony  with  that  held  in 
Apostolic  Sees.  The  emphasis  therefore  lay  on  orthodoxy, 
not  on  the  administration  of  sacraments,  the  Bishop  be¬ 
ing  responsible  for  doctrine  not  because  he  happened  to 
be  a  Bishop,  but  because  he  was  at  work  in  a  place  where 
an  Apostle  had  lived  and  taught.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
question  then  was  not  as  to  the  validity  of  his  Orders  or 
the  fact  of  sacramental  grace.  This  puts  the  discussion 
in  a  very  different  place  from  that  in  which  it  is  found 
to-day.  Later  on,  other  questions  arose,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  heretical  and  schismatic  Baptism  and  Orders, 
and  in  regard  to  these  matters  Dr.  Turner  points  out  that 
Cyprian  and  Augustine  took  quite  opposite  lines,  and  he 
shows  how  it  was  largely  due  to  Augustine  that  the  later 
doctrines  of  Apostolic  Succession  became  prevalent.  His 
words  about  the  modern  idea  are  particularly  significant. 
He  says  that  it  “  may  possibly  be  justified  as  a  logical  re¬ 
sult  of  asserting  the  validity  of  non-Catholic  Orders,  but 
it  was  at  least  a  novel  departure  and  must  be  frankly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such.  Whether  it  was  wholly  a  good  departure 
may  be  doubted:  certainly  the  more  modern  view  is  often 
so  phrased  that  it  seems  to  lend  color  to  a  mechanical  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Sacraments,  a  danger  from  which  the  pa- 
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tristic  view  is  wholly  free.”  It  is  somewhat  disappointing 
that  Dr.  Turner  does  not  afford  any  distinct  light  on  the 
bearing  of  the  ancient  view  upon  the  modern  theory,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  continuity  of  doctrine  is  something  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  the  modern  theory  and  really  tends 
to  support  the  Protestant  view  that  the  essential  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  preservation  of  the  faith  “  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.”  So  also  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  “non- 
Catholic  Orders  ”  which  forms  the  second  part  of  his  paper. 
It  would  have  been  a  genuine  help  to  have  had  from  so 
able  and  learned  a  scholar  an  account  of  the  definite  rela¬ 
tion  of  those  early  days  when  the  chief  concern  was  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  to  the  modern  question  of  Episcopal 
versus  non-Episcopal  Ordination. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  a  discussion  of  the  Church  and 
Ministry  in  the  early  centuries  Cyprian  would  have  a 
prominent  place,  but  Dr.  Bernard  does  not  shake  or  even 
really  touch  Lightfoot’s  contention  about  the  essential 
Sacerdotalism  and,  therefore,  the  essential  novelty  of  Cyp¬ 
rian’s  view.  The  other  essays  do  not  call  for  detailed 
attention,  mainly  because  they  are  technical.  While  the 
book  is  able,  learned,  and  thorough,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Dr.  Wilson’s  appeal  is  not  really  answered  by  the 
material  here  provided.  The  essayists,  as  they  all  be¬ 
long  to  one  school,  assume,  though  without  any  war¬ 
rant,  that  from  the  outset  there  was  a  definite  ideal  of 
Church  organization  and  that  this  organization  was  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  for  the  continuing  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  such  position 
can  be  proved  either  from  the  New  Testament  or  from  the 
earliest  centuries.  No  one  really  doubts  the  fact  of  suc¬ 
cession  as  a  mere  matter  of  historical  continuity;  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  maintain  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  Episcopacy  as  though  it  were  as  important  as  some  of  the 
fundamental  doctrinal  realities  concerning  Christ.  Those 
who  accept  Episcopacy  as  the  best  form  of  Church  Govern¬ 
ment  and  believe  it  to  be  of  the  bene  esse  of  the  Church  have 
ample  ground  for  their  position,  but  to  go  further  and  main- 
Vol.  LXXVI.  No.  302.  8 
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tain  an  exclusive  Episcopacy  is  to  adopt  a  position  which  is 
neither  Scriptural  nor  historical  and  certainly  is  entirely 
opposed  to  some  of  the  plainest  proofs  of  the  Spirit’s  pres¬ 
ence  an<l  blessing  in  non-Episcopal  Churches  to-day.  Just 
before  this  book  came  out,  a  good  deal  of  attention  was 
paid  to  a  declaration  by  Dr.  Sanday  that  this  volume  when 
it  appeared  would  justify  and  practically  reestablish  the 
old  view  of  Apostolic  Succession.  But  now  that  the  work 
is  in  our  hands,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  traces  of  the 
evidence  on  which  Dr.  Sanday  founded  his  statement.  If 
this  is  all  that  the  High  Anglican  theory  can  say  for  itself, 
there  is  far  less  material  in  history  than  many  people  have 
thought,  and  the  view  is  much  weaker  than  many  have  im¬ 
agined.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
writers  of  this  book  have,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  read  into 
primitive  Episcopacy  much  that  is  of  a  later  growth.  It 
is  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  book  with  all  its  undoubted 
ability  leaves  the  ordinary  Protestant  view  entirely  un¬ 
touched,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  extreme  High  Church 
j)arty  to  be  satisfied  with  the  contentions  here  put  forth. 
One  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  the  book  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  afresh  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  two  views  of  Episcopacj'  now  held  in  the  Church  of 
England.  According  to  one.  Episcopacy  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  means  that  Episco¬ 
pacy  possesses  divine  right  and  that  all  non-Episcopal 
organizations  are  outside  the  pale  of  “  covenanted  se¬ 
curity.”  The  other  view  maintains  that  Episcopacy  be¬ 
longs  to  very  early  times,  was  universally  accepte<l  from 
the  second  to  the  sixteenth  century,  has  proved  itself  by 
experience  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  and  now  after  all  these  centuries  constitutes  a  trust 
which  cannot  fairly  be  relinquished.  These  two  theories 
obviously  differ  fundamentally,  and  until  Episcopalians 
settle  which  of  the  two  is  correct,  they  must  not  expect 
non-Episcopalians  to  entertain  seriously  the  question  of 
Reunion.  The  book  will,  of  course,  take  its  place  among 
those  that  will  need  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  these 
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great  and  pressing  problems,  for  it  deserves,  on  account 
of  its  authorship  and  merits,  the  most  thorough  and  care¬ 
ful  attention,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  does  not 
really  further  the  settlement  of  some  of  our  most  pressing 
modern  problems. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 

Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Al- 
»ERT  C.  Knudson,  Professor  in  Boston  University  School 
of  Theologj’.  8vo.  Pp.  416.  New  York:  The  Abingdon 
Press.  1918.  |2.50,  net. 

A  perusal  of  this  volume  is  most  disappointing  and  de¬ 
pressing.  From  the  author’s  references  it  would  seem 
that  he  ought  to  have  known  the  character  of  many  of 
his  statements,  which  will  seriously  mislead  the  public 
for  which  he  writes.  For  the  long  controversy  about  the 
Pentateuch  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  writer  who  claims  to  be  up  to  date 
simply  to  put  before  his  public  the  exploded  conclusions 
of  the  Astruc-Kuenen-Wellhausen  school  as  the  last  word 
of  scholarship.  Wellhausen  himself  knew  that  they  were 
untenable  before  he  died.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  last 
utterance  of  his  on  the  subject  which  he  permitted  to  be 
published,  was  his  statement  to  Dahse  (Textkritische  Ma- 
terialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,  vol.  i.  p.  116),  that  the 
latter  had  dealt  with  the  sore  point  of  the  documentary 
theory;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  school,  he,  at  any  rate,  had  enough  intelli¬ 
gence  to  realize  that  if  the  documents  never  existed,  the 
dating  of  those  documents  could  not  possibly  be  correct. 
Yet  Knudson  writes  (p.  25)  :  ‘  The  assumption  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  origin  of  the  Law  throws  no  light  on  the  historical  and 
prophetic  books.  “  On  the  contrary,”  says  Wellhausen, 
“  my  enjoyment  of  the  latter  was  marred  by  the  Law ;  it 
did  not  bring  them  any  nearer  me,  but  intruded  itself  un¬ 
easily,  like  a  ghost  that  makes  a  noise  indeed,  but  is  not 
visible  and  really  effects  nothing.”  ’  If  Wellhausen’s  opin¬ 
ion  is  to  be  quoted  at  all,  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the 
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fully  matured  view  that  he  expressed  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  not  on  the  impressions  he  formed  as  a  raw  theological 
student,  or  in  the  later  days  when,  without  any  adequate 
textual  foundation,  he  had  the  incredible  assurance  to  re¬ 
write  the  history  of  Israel  on  the  basis  of  his  inability  to 
discriminate  between  a  mound  and  a  house  once  he  had 
called  them  both  sanctuaries.^  Knudson  himself  is  still 
in  this  condition.  He  has  no  idea  that  a  cairn  is  not  a 
house  and  cannot  be  converted  into  one  by  the  process  of 
calling  it  a  sanctuary;  nor  does  he  realize  that  the  book 
of  the  covenant  and  the  early  history  show  exactly  the 
same  position  for  the  House  in  the  ritual  worship  as  does 
Deuteronomy.  Now,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  any  higher  critical  professor  that 
he  should  read  both  sides  on  his  subject  or  be  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  a  mound  and  a  house;  and  if  that 
be  Professor  Knudson’s  own  view  of  his  capacities,  as  his 
practice  would  certainly  seem  to  show,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  on  that  score.  But  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
umentaiy  theory  it  is  impossible  to  rest  content  with  this 
view.  Knudson  cannot  claim  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  “  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  ”  and  the  work  of  Eerdmans,  Dahse,  Schlbgl,  and 
the  very  numerous  textual  school,  for  he  was  actually  a 
contributor  to  the  first-named  publication,  and  he  states 
in  the  preface  that  he  used  the  advance  sheets  of  Bright- 
man’s  “  Sources  of  the  Hexateuch.”  A  critical  note  deal¬ 
ing  with  that  volume  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  October,  1918,  to  which'  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  information.  Here  the  point  is  that  Knudson 
must  have  had  a  very  considerable,  if  inadequate,  idea  of 
the  position,  and  yet  repeats  the  old  J,  E,  P  business  with 
the  words  ‘  Scholars  are  now  quite  generally  agreed  that 
the  Pentateuch  ...  is  made  up  of  four  main  documents  * 
(p.  26).  The  ‘agreement^  is  now  such  that  in  two  of  the 
*  See  Theologisch  TIjdschrlft,  1913,  pp.  195-207;  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  a.vv.  “Altar,”  “  Sacrifice,”  “  Sanct¬ 
uary”;  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  chap,  vl.;  Pentateuchal 
Studies  passim. 
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three  state  universities  of  Holland,  as  well  as  in  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam,  it  is  taught  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  not  so  made  up;  while  in  the  third  it  is  treated  as  an 
open  question.  True,  Holland  is  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  Continent;  but  for  years  before  the  war 
SchlOgl  had  been  teaching  in  Vienna  that  the  theory  could 
not  be  maintained,  Wellhausen  had  abandoned  it,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  German  professors  had  felt  compelled  to  trim 
and  modify  their  positions  (The  Expositor,  Dec.  1913,  p. 
481).  In  Great  Britain  Professor  Witton  Davies  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  leading  critic  who  has  publicly  re¬ 
nounced  his  earlier  faith  in  Wellhausenism.  But  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  “publicly,”  for  my  correspondence  shows 
me  that  he  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  Universities.  Readers 
of  this  Review  are  familiar  with  the  mediating  positions 
that  Professors  Schmidt  and  Olmstead  have  sought  to  oc¬ 
cupy  in  America. 

No  doubt  there  are  students  who  try  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  Astruc’s  clue  can  be  abandoned  to  some  extent, 
and  that  the  documentary  theory  may  yet  be  maintained 
almost  intact.  This  is,  however,  an  impossible  attitude 
for  two  reasons.  As  Dahse  shows  by  five  solid  pages  of 
quotations  from  Gunkel  and  Skinner  (op.  cit.,  pp.  116-121), 
the  analysis  in  Genesis  very  largely  depends  on  this;  in¬ 
deed,  as  Steuernagel  said  in  1910,  it  is  still  used  as  a  main 
criterion.  Nor  has  textual  criticism  confined  itself  to 
proving  the  futility  of  the  clue  in  Genesis.  It  has  gone 
further  and  shown  that  the  word  Baal  was  originally  com¬ 
mon  in  many  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,  and  that  in  the 
Divine  names  and  other  matters  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  edited  to  accord  with  textual  views  based  on  certain 
verses  of  Scripture  and  other  theological  conceptions.' 
Secondly,  the  idea  that  only  this  one  criterion  has  been 
shown  to  be  worthless  is  thoroughly  false,  as  the  readers 
of  this  Review  know,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the  ina- 

‘See  Theologisch  Tljdschrlft,  1918,  pp.  164-169;  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1918,  pp.  179-190;  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Oct.  1914  up  to  and  Including  the  present  Issue. 
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bility  of  leading  members  of  the  school  to  defend  any  of 
Wellhausen’s  positions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  this  book  in  detail,  for 
a  writer  who  deliberately  takes  up  the  position  that  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  a  house  and  a  mound,  or  to  the  influential  and 
growing  textual  school,  or  even  to  the  mature  opinion  of 
his  own  leader,  has  no  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  responsible 
scholar.  But  for  the  protection  of  those  who  may  use  the 
book,  one  other  point  may  be  mentioned.  Professor  Knud- 
son^s  whole  view  of  the  origin  of  monotheism  and  the  higher 
religious  ideas  of  the  Pentateuch  is  utterly  unhistorical. 
In  the  near  future  I  hope  to  publish  in  this  Review  a  study 
of  the  religion  of  Moses  based  on  a  number  of  facts  the 
very  existence  of  which  is  unsuspected  by  our  professor, 
and  my  readers  will  then  be  able  to  examine  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  themselves.  At  present  I  pass  over  these  questions 
because  it  is  undesirable  to  quote  important  evidence  for 
the  first  time  in  this  connection  at  insuflBcient  length. 

If  Professor  Knudson  wishes  to  write  a  good  book  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  work  on  very  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  He  must  submit  to  the  mental  discipline  of 
thoroughly  studying  both  sides  on  every  question :  he  must 
take  the  trouble  of  mastering  the  distinction  between  a 
house  and  a  mound  in  all  its  implications  and  also  all  the 
other  elementary  distinctions  which  Wellhausen  and  his 
disciples  have  been  too  muddled  to  observe:  he  must  make 
a  careful  firsthand  collection  of  all  the  material  facts  from 
the  Old  Testament  itself;  and  he  must  learn  to  practice 
scientific  textual  criticism  and  the  comparative  method. 
If  he  will  do  these  things  and  then  have  the  courage  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
on  all  the  topics  with  which  he  deals,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  fashionable  or  the  reverse  in  professorial  cir¬ 
cles,  he  will  achieve  something  for  scholarship.  He  is  not 
lacking  in  ability. 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 
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The  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul.  The  Kerr  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 
during  Session  1914-15.  By  W.  Morgan,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics  in  Queen’s  The¬ 
ological  College,  Kingston,  Canada.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  272. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1917. 

This  volume  consists  of  two  parts:  Part  I.  treats  of 
“  The  Redeemer  and  His  Redemption,”  and  Part  II.,  of 
“The  Life  in  Salvation.”  Throughout,  the  presentation  is 
complete,  and  all  the  passages  of  Paul’s  writings  are  can¬ 
didly  and  carefully  considered  in  their  bearing  both  upon 
the  character  and  work  of  Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  four 
Gospels,  and  in  their  relation  to  Christian  creeds.  But 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  not  used  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  source,  nor  were  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Throughout 
the  work  the  references  are  chiefly  to  German  authorities, 
who  are  given  a  weight  which  would  not  be  granted  them 
after  the  developments  in  connection  with  them  regarding 
the  world  war.  But  in  the  main  the  author’s  independence 
is  manifest,  and  orthodox  interpretations  characterize  the 
argument.  The  question  of  Paul’s  acquaintance  with  the 
life  of  Christ  portrayed  in  the  Gospels  is  treated  with  great 
skill.  “  The  solution  of  the  problem  we  believe  to  be  this, 
that  he  was  a  thousand  times  more  indebted  to  the  earthly 
Jesus  than  he  knew.  Directly  and  indirectly,  through  the 
tradition  of  Jesus’  life  and  words  and  through  lives  that 
were  epistles  of  Jesus,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  had  access  to  his  mind  and  soul.  Received  and  assim¬ 
ilated,  they  reappeared  in  his  consciousness,  altered  in 
form  doubtless  and  stamped  with  his  own  individuality, 
V  under  the  guise  of  divine  revelations.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  of  his  revelations  to  treat  them  as  psychologically 
mediated,  and  to  trace  them  to  a  source  of  which  he  was 
himself  only  half  aware”  (p.  39). 

The  doctrine  of  Christ’s  person  is  very  satisfactorily 
treated  in  the  second  chapter.  “  The  introduction  of  Christ- 
worship  and  of  the  Kyrios-title  ”  by  Paul  was  not  original 
with  him,  but  was  the  adoption  of  a  conception  of  Christ 
held  by  “  the  Church  in  general,”  in  which  James,  Peter, 
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and  Barnabas  were  at  one  with  him.  “  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  in  the  Epistles  of  l*aul  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  fully  developed  Christ  worship.  Christ  has  gathered  to 
Himself  the  functions  of  Deity  and  become  an  object  of 
religious  homage”  (p.  45).  Regarding  Justification,  the 
author  holds  that  “  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
with  its  correlate  the  doctrine  of  redemption  from  the  Law 
was  a  creation  of  his  own,  none  of  his  doctrines  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  so  ” ;  but  “  with  respect  to  the  spirit'  embodied  in 
it,  its  essential  religious  content,  it  was  not  new,  but  takes 
us  back  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalm¬ 
ists.  .  .  .  The  essential  import  of  Paul’s  doctrine  is  all  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  parables  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican 
and  the  servant  coming  in  from  the  field”  (pp.  154  f.). 

The  section  on  “  The  Consummation  ”  is  so  indefinite  that 
one  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  a  premillenarian  or  not;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  parties.  The  closing 
chapter,  on  Paul  and  Jesus,  is  of  special  value,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  gives  to  Paul’s  interpretations  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  all  the  weight  that  belongs  to  them. 


The  Coming  of  the  Lord:  Will  it  be  Premillennial?  By 
James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  System¬ 
atic  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. ;  author  of  “  The  World  a  Spiritual  System : 
An  Outline  of  Metaphysics,”  “  The  Basic  Beliefs  of 
Christianity,”  “  The  Psychologj’  of  Religion,”  “  Can  We 
Believe  in  Immortality  ?  ”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi,  288.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  ^1.75. 

The  Second  Coming  of  Christ:  A  Message  for  the  Times. 
By  James  M.  Campbell.  16mo.  Pp.  136.  New  York: 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  1919.  60  cents,  net. 

Naturally  the  European  war,  whose  disastrous  effects 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  world  is  endeavoring  to  coun¬ 
teract,  has  given  new  vogue  to  the  premillenarian  theory 
of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  rosy  views  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  through  the  spread  of  education,  and  through 
the  increase  of  material  production  to  satisfy  the  physical 
wants  of  mankind,  have  been  sadly  dissipated  by  the  re- 
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crudescence  of  savagery  which  the  world  has  witnessed 
through  the  last  four  years.  Dr.  Snowden  strives  hard  to 
continue  to  cherish  these  anticipations,  but  in  doing  so  he 
makes  strong  demands  upon  our  blind  faith  in  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  Still  this  may  be  a  virtue 
and  not  a  vice.  He  makes  a  strong  case  for  postmillenari- 
anism  in  the  presentation  of  his  principles  of  Biblical  in¬ 
terpretation,  supporting  what  has  been  the  prevalent  view 
of  the  Church  and  of  Biblical  scholars.  He  maintains  that 
his  view  is  based  on  a  broad  interpretation  of  Scripture; 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  fulfilled  in  the  New;  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  essentially  a  spiritual  kingdom  sub¬ 
jected  to  gradual  growth,  like  that  of  the  seed  or  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawn ;  that  there  are  various  forms  of  the  Lord’s  coming 
—  in  judgment  and  Providence,  in  his  Spirit,  and  to  the 
believer  in  death;  that  it  is  not  Judaistic,  as  the  premil- 
lenarian  view  seems  to  be;  that  it  is  optimistic,  wholesome, 
and  fruitful  in  results,  and  has  history  and  scholarship  on 
its  side.  It  is  a  book  for  the  times,  and  deserves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  views  it  contravenes. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  is  to  the 
same  effect.  Specifically  he  maintains  that  Christ’s  second 
coming  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  economy,  which 
is  called  the  world,  and  which  is  partially  signalized  by 
the  events  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  though  he  would  clearly 
distinguish  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world  from  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings,  D.D.  With  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie, 
D.D.,  and  John  C.  Lambert,  D.D.  Volume  II.  Macb- 
DONiA-ZiON,  with  Indexes.  4to.  Pp.  xii,  724.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1918.  16.00,  net. 

The  favorable  opinion  which  we  expressed  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  Dictionary  was  none  too  strong,  and  is  fully 
sustained  by  this,  which  completes  the  work  there  begun 
(see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1916).  One  hundred  and 
six  scholars  of  world-wide  reputation  (largely  English,  but 
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with  a  goodly  number  American)  have  contributed  to  it. 
Among  the  Americans  are  Professors  Beckwith,  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary;  Case,  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Falconer,  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  Gordon,  of  McGill 
University;  Groton,  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia;  Hooke,  of  Victoria 
College,  Toronto;  Lake,  of  Harvard  University;  Law,  of 
Knox  College,  Toronto;  A.  T.  Robinson,  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  G.  L.  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago ;  Shaw, 
of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax,  N.  S.;  Vos  and  War- 
field,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

So  elaborate  are  the  main  articles  that  the  Dictionary 
becomes  a  library  in  itself.  Thirteen  double-column  quarto 
pages  are  devoted  to  “  Mysteries,”  by  W.  M.  Groton ;  eleven, 
to  “  Name,”  by  P.  A.  Gordon  Clark ;  six,  to  “  Odes  of  Sol¬ 
omon,”  by  A.  Mingana;  six,  to  “  l*arousia,”  by  S.  H.  Hooke; 
twenty,  to  “Paul,”  by  James  Stalker;  sixteen,  to  “Perse¬ 
cution,”  by  T.  Lewis;  twenty,  to  “  Peter,”  and  his  Epistles, 
by  S.  J.  Case ;  ten,  to  the  “  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,”  by 
D.  Mackenzie;  seven,  to  “Redemption,”  by  B.  B.  Warfield; 
thirty-six,  to  “  Resurrection  of  Christ,”  by  J.  M.  Shaw ; 
twenty-two,  to  “Righteousness,”  by  James  Moffatt;  six, 
to  “  Roads  and  Travel,”  by  A.  Souter;  fourteen,  to  “  Sibyl¬ 
line  Oracles,”  by  James  Moffatt;  ten,  to  “  Epistles  to  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Titus,”  by  R.  A.  Falconer ;  ten,  to  “  Trade  and 
Commerce,”  by  A.  Souter ;  and  twenty-seven,  to  “  War,”  by 
James  Moffatt. 

In  general,  the  articles  are  written  from  a  fairly  conser¬ 
vative  point  of  view,  much  more  so  than  were  many  of  the 
articles  in  “  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  “  Resurrection  of  Christ  ”  and  “  Scripture.” 
Though,  as  might  be  expected,  I'rofessor  Case  rejects  the 
authenticity  of  Second  Peter,  and  is  doubtful  about  that 
of  First  Peter,  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  briefiy 
stated. 
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The  Conscience  and  Concessions:  How  May  the  Individ¬ 
ual  Become  Related  to  the  Many?  By  Alfred  Williams 
Anthony,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council.  8vo.  Pp.  270.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  1918.  $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  is  largely  a  collection  of  lectures,  given  in 
Montreal  and  in  Hartford  Seminary,  on  “  The  Church  and 
Social  Service  ”  and  “  The  Conscience  and  Federation,”  and 
is  replete  with  practical  suggestions  growing  out  of  the 
author’s  long  experience.  Occasionally,  however,  the  author 
slips  into  unguarded  assertions  upon  doctrinal  theology, 
which  are  to  be  deplored;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  remarks 
on  inherent  goodness,  where  he  says,  “  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  total  depravity  of  man;  we  believe  in  his  inherent 
goodness  ...  we  call  men  ‘  liars,’  when  probably  they  tell 
the  truth  more  than  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred.  ...  So 
with  almost  any  crime  or  sin  in  the  entire  category.  Men 
are  not  constantly  sinning,  or  committing  crime  ”  (pp. 
137 f.).  But  the  Bible  says,  “The  plowing  of  the  wicked 
is  sin”  (A.  V.).  Underneath  these  secondary  choices, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  themselves,  there  is  an 
ultimate  choice  of  the  will  which  stamps  the  man  as  a 
saint  or  a  sinner.  This  light  view  of  the  nature  of  sin 
vitiates  most  of  his  argumentation. 

The  Apostles’  Creed  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  By 
Ferdinand  S.  Schenck,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Preach¬ 
ing  and  Sociology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  12ino.  I’p.  212.  Chicago:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  1919.  $1.25,  net. 

This  is  a  sainj)le  of  preaching  quite  as  much  as  a  doc¬ 
trinal  study.  It  is  intended  to  show  the  young  men  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ministry  how  doctrinal  subjects  should  be 
handled  in  the  pulpit.  In  a  book  written  for  that  purpose, 
we  need  not  look  for  original  thinking,  but  primarily  for 
method  of  presentation. 

This  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  doctrinal 
preaching  should  be.  And  yet  one  would  like  to  feel  that 
preaching  like  this  might  be  popular.  This  is  an  intensely 
practical  age,  and  the  problems  of  a  world  which  saw  the 
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development  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  are  so  different  from 
the  problems  of  the  world  of  to-day,  that  it  will  require 
more  cleverness  than  even  this  author  possesses  to  make, 
doctrinal  preaching  of  interest  to  the  crowds. 

Nevertheless,  a  book  like  this  is  worth  while.  It  does 
reveal  sources  of  Christian  faith  and  character  to  which 
the  world  ought  never  to  become  strange.  n.  v.  d.  p. 

Pan-Prussianism  :  Its  Methods  and  Its  Fruits.  By  Charles 
William  Super,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Ex-President  of  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity;  sometime  Professor  of  Greek  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  Ibidem;  translator  of  Weil’s  “  Or¬ 
der  of  Words  ” ;  author  of  a  “  History  of  the  German 
Language,”  “  Between  Heathenism  and  Christianity,” 
“A  Liberal  Education,”  “  German  Idealism  and  Prussian 
Militarism,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  306.  New  York:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Company.  1918.  |1.25,  net. 

So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  has  appeared  in  print  which 
gives  so  complete  and  unanswerable  a  verdict  in  condem¬ 
nation  of  Prussian  principles,  aims,  and  activities  as  is 
done  in  this  volume.  This  is  more  significant  in  that 
the  author  is  of  German  descent,  studied  two  years  in  a 
German  university,  has  traveled  much  in  Germany,  and 
maintained  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  large  number  of 
German  literati  during  his  whole  life.  Up  to  1914  Dr. 
Super  was  an  “  ardent  pacifist  ”  and  could  not  believe  that 
the  spirit  that  reigned  in  Wilhelmstrasse  was  “  capable  of 
the  perfidy  that  it  soon  came  to  make  a  part  of  its  settled 
policy.”  But  his  views  rapidly  changed  as  he  watched 
“the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  German  people,  and  the 
systematic  way  in  which  it  was  being  corrupted  by  pro¬ 
fessors  and  clergy”  (p.  305).  The  volume  is  specially  val¬ 
uable  as  dealing  not  with  vague  generalities  but  with  spe¬ 
cific  facts.  It  also  gives  a  large  amount  of  valuable  bio¬ 
graphical  information  concerning  the  leaders  of  German 
thought.  The  book  deserves  the  widest  attention. 
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